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JUS T A W OR D 

How quickly former foes become friends 
when a common cause brings them to- 
gether is shown by the banquet given by 
Parliament to General Smuts, the leader 
of the Boer army against the British. He 
was introduced as “a great commander and 
a great statesman” by Field Marshal Lord 
French, who was fighting him only sixteen 
years ago. In his reply General Smuts said: 


Your words tonight and the great compliment 
you have paid me by presiding at this gather- 
ing recall to my mind many an incident of the 
stirring times to which you have referred when 
we were opposing commanders in the last year 
of the Boer War. 

On one occasion, I remember, I was sur- 
rounded in a very nasty block of mountains by 
Lord French. (Laughter.) I was face to face 
practically with disaster. Nothing was left me 
but the most diligent scouting to find a way out. 
I did some of the scouting myself, with a small 
party. I ventured into a place which looked 
promising, and which bore the appropriate 
name of “Murderer’s Gap.”’ (Laughter.) I am 
sorry to say I was the only man who came out 
alive from that gap. In an account which I saw 
subsequently of this incident I saw the remark 
made that one Boer escaped—(laughter and 
cheers)—but he probably had so many bullets 
in him that he would be no further danger. 
( Laughter.) 

Well, Lord French, I have survived to be your 
guest this evening. I was in a very tight corner 
there. I did get out, and two days afterward I 
did break thru—blest word in these times. 
(Cheers.) At night I came out of those moun- 
tains to the railway. It was a very dark night, 
and my small force was just on the point of 
crossing the railway when we heard that a train 
was coming. The train passed, and we stood 
alongside and looked on. You can imagine what 
my feelings were when I heard some time after- 
ward that the only freight on this train was 
Lord French (cheers) who was moving from one 
part of his front to the other to find out how 
I broke thru. If I had not missed that chance, 

French would have been on that occasion 
my guest. (Laughter.) No doubt a very wel- 
come, tho a somewhat embarrassing guest! Now 
tonight I am his guest. I hope I am not em- 
barrassing, tho I am very much embarrassed. 











INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Allow us to express our appreciation of 
your editorial, “The Effeminate West,” in 
your issue of June 23. Not that we want 
to gloat over the East, but we appreciate 
your recognition of the efforts of the West 
and Middle West. 

Our little town of 950 people has sent 
to the front forty-seven men, three of whom 
are now in England and will be in France 
within two weeks with the 223d Canadians. 
We have raised $500 for a local relief asso- 
ciation, our allotment of the Liberty Bond 
was $30,000, we subscribed $37,000, the 
women have all organized themselves into 
an association for the purpose of knitting 
needful articles for the soldiers. Yesterday 
was the first day of our campaign for the 
Red Cross, and we raised in the town alone 
$1764, and will make it at least $2000, but 
the real pleasure of the campaign was the 
spirit of loyalty shown by the entire popu- 
lation. I believe we are also raising on 
vacant lots and back lots, including a part 
of a park of 11 acres, all the vegetables, 
including potatoes, that will be needed for 
the town’s consumption. This is just what 
one little town in the Middle West is 
doing. 





Bsorn B. GIsLason. 
Minneota, Minnesota 
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Maxim GorKky—Russia is not lost. 

Brtty SunpDay—I put five states dry. 

SECRETARY LANE—Woodrow Wilson is 
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country’s going dry. 
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ersed in three weeks the stages which took 
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PRESIDENT HaDLEY—A great teacher is 
rare, a great leader is rare, a great organi- 
zer is perhaps rarer still. 

ALEXANDER Ripot, Premier of France— 
The nations now in arms will constitute 
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my life to see the two great English speak- 
ing nations more closely united. 
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able manners of the English will lead to the 
destruction of the British Empire. 
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for a generation no intellectual relations 
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"3D. HowE—Members of Congress who 
levied the war tax receive more than $8000 
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cient during our period of economy and 
deprivation ? 


Hon. ArtHuR J. Batrour—Our Mis- 
sion to the United States has been the 
occasion of the most significant develop- 
ment of international relations in the his- 
tory of the world. 


GERARD HAvuPTMANN — The epithet 
“Hun” is coined’ by people who, themselves 
Huns, find themselves disappointed in their 
criminal attempts on the life of a sound 
and valorous race because this race knows 
how to parry a fearful blow with still 
more fearful force. 
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THE VALUE OF 
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GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
IS FOR SALE BY LEADING JEWEL 
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BEARS THIS TRADE-MARK eUo 
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A MENTAL AND MORAL HOUSECLEANING 


HE war is clarifying ideas and stimulating the 
moral sincerities. These reactions are generally 
recognized. What is quite as important, it is 
disposing for good and all of a lot of useless 
mental baggage, a great store of hypocrisies, and a multi- 
tude of presumptions and policies which we knew or sus- 
pected were rubbish or worse, but which, in the easy years 
of peace, we did not bestir ourselves to do away with. 

A war brings us to a right apprehension of these things, 
as “moving” brings us to a right appraisal of household 
accumulations which we are too lazy or too sentimental 
to assort sanely under ordinary circumstances. 

With few exceptions the presumptions and humbugs that 
we are discarding are certain extreme claims, privileges 
and immunities that are related to the so-called class 
struggle. Great Britain has discovered that the Empire 
can survive a mighty curtailment of the ancient rights of 
landlords and peers, and an almost staggering curtailment 
of the profits of industry and commerce. It has discovered 
that laissez-faire is not the last word in economics or in 
politics, and that a highly organized governmental control 
of business may turn out to be an excellent thing for 
business itself. But the discoveries and innovations are not 
all so one-sided. The further discovery has been made that 
the venerable idiocies which trade unionism and industrial 
democracy have clung to as tenaciously as to ideas that 
are sound and claims that are just can be sat on and 
“swatted,” and that they must be. The intolerable folly 
of opposing inventions and improvements, of making work 
by waste, of protecting dishonest and incompetent work- 
men, and of penalizing superior ability, has been endured 
as long as the world can stand it. 

Other nations less rapidly but surely are undergoing a 
like housecleaning in thought and practise. France has 
taken the experience quietly but resolutely. The United 
States is taking it more quietly and more resolutely than 
could have been predicted. Indeed, outstanding facts of 
our war-time activity to date are the firmness with which 
Federal and state Governments have laid the heavy hand 


BEER 


T looks as tho we were to have prohibition in some form 

or other. A prohibition amendment to the Food Control 
bill has passed the House, and another somewhat different 
amendment has been recommended by a committee of the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately, however, the President has felt con- 
strained to throw the weight of his influence in favor of 
a partial prohibition bill rather than a complete one. The 
President proposes that the distillation of whiskey and 
similar liquors shall be prohibited, but that the manufac- 
ture of beer and wine shall not be prohibited. 


upon obstructive foolishness which has attempted to inter- 


‘fere with the new expediences, and the common-sense at- 


titude of the business classes in backing up the Govern- 
ments. Russia is for the moment in the critical and chaotic 
stage. But Russia has gifted intellectuals, patriotic men 
and women a-plenty, and a population that is, all in all, 
probably as common-sensible as mankind in the average. 
She probably will organize her energies as wisely and as 
efficiently as other nations will. 

There are more pretentious matters also, for the most 
part vagaries, that are getting their overhauling and will 
get it thoroly before the world is thru with them. One of 
them is international socialism. A majority of the socialists 
in each country has been loyal to its government, and ”a- 
triotic. At present and for a long time to come the i.ation 
will continue to be the group to which of necessity men 
must give their supreme allegiance. On the other hand, a 
purely selfish, exclusive, and aggressive nationalism has 
been brought into universal discredit and abhorrence by 
German folly and brutality. A new and better international- 
ism is being created by the codperation of the allied nations. 
It will be founded in a supreme devotion to civilization and 
in reverence for law and the sacredness of obligations. Isms 
and agitations which attack these foundations will get 
nothing but contempt henceforth from the sane-minded, 
and short shrift from national governments. 

Organized society after this war will be a more intelli- 
gent affair and a much more sincere affair, as well as a 
far more effective machine for promoting human well-being, 
than it has been hitherto. Privilege will have to go. Excess 
profits will have to go. Individualism that disregards the 
rights and interests of fellow-men will have to go. Slacking, 
wasting and obstructing will have to go. Anarchism and a 
systematic protection of malefactors will have to go. The 
world will be neither nationalistic only nor internation- 
alistic only. It will be neither socialistic only nor individ- 
ualistic only. It will be a practical, relatively sincere and 
relatively intelligent world, pretty carefully scrutinizing 
every proposition and trying out plans on their merits. 


TOO! 


It is exceedingly regrettable that the President has felt 
obliged to take this attitude in the matter. It is true that 
if he shall succeed in assisting in disposing of whiskey for 
the period of the war he will have done a big thing. But 
to do that, he must not only influence the passage of the 
prohibition amendment, but thereafter avail himself of the 
power there given him to commandeer the distillers’ stocks 
of whiskey for redistillation into alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses. But that thing is small in comparison with what he 
might have done if he had been willing to use the full ex- 
tent of his power and influence on behalf of total prohibition. 























CARTOON COMMENT 


IS THERE A FOOD CARD IN YOUR HOME Fr 
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24 FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


This is the week for food 
caru.' The campaign is on 
to label every patriotic home 
thruout the country with the 
badge of membership in the 
Food Administration. Probably 
your window already has its 
U. S. shield surrounded by 
wheat stalks, but if it hasn’t, 
join up now—and keep the 
pledge! The barometer of pop- 
ular interest—cartoon comment 
—indicates national enthusi- 
asm for food conservation. At 
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the top of this page, left, is Sat- 
terfield’s drawing in the Harris- 
burg Patriot, “Fully Prepared.” 
“It’s Up to Mother to Tend to 
’Em,” says Ding in the New 
York Tribune. Rehse in the 
New York World (below) 
points out “The Order of Serv- 
ice” in the international bread 
line. And Pease in the Newark 
Evening News (left lower cor- 
ner) suggests that it might 
help if Congress would only 
“Hurry Up With That Hoop!” 
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There are two reasons why beer should be disposed of as 
well as whiskey. The first is the food reason; the second is 
the human reason. 

Last year sixty-eight and a half million bushels of food- 
stuff were used in the manufacture of fermented liquors. 
These are the official figures, accepted even by the liquor 
manufacturers. As a matter of fact, the brewers have an- 
nounced that the figures are slightly higher than this. The 
brewers have publicly asserted that thirty-five per cent of 
the material used in the brewing of beer “is returned to the 
farmers as a better milk producing food than in its original 
state.” The validity of the use of the adjective “better” in 
this statement is highly debatable. For ourselves we do not 
believe that it is true. Accepting, however, for the moment 
the contention of the brewers, this leaves forty-six million 
bushels of foodstuff “actually consumed in beer,” as the 
brewers say. 

At a time like this can the people of the United States 
afford to use this great quantity of potential food in this 
way? Can they afford to drink it rather than eat it? 

Of: course, it will be contended immediately that barley, 
from which beer is chiefly made, is not a satisfactory human 
food. It is true that barley does not make good bread. But 
it does make good soup. What is more, the land upon which 
it is grown can be used next year, if we put a stop to 
brewing this year, for growing other grain and products 
more useful for human food. In addition, barley is a good 
cattle food. 

It is perfectly clear then from the statement of the brew- 

_ ers themselves that the continued manufacture of beer dur- 
ing the war will subtract from the possible food supply of 
the American people each year the equivalent of forty-six 
million bushels of grain. Is the preservation of the indi- 
vidual liberty of the American citizen to drink beer for his 
own gratification not too high a price to pay for this de- 
preciation in the necessaries of life? 

Now to come to the second ground for the prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of beer. The drinking of beer 
never did anyone any positive good. The infinitesimal num- 
ber of exceptions to this broad statement, where beer has 
been drunk by invalids or others on medical advice, creates 
no valid flaw in this assertion. It is perfectly true that the 
drinking of beer has and does give pleasure of a sort to 
many. But wartime is no time to put pleasure above effi- 
ciency. 

In the days when we did not feel it improper or immoral 
to admire things German, we used to point to Germany as 
the place where the people did not brutalize themselves with 
whiskey, but cultivated gemiithlichkeit on beer. But expert 
evidence has come in recent years from Germany itself that 
beer drinking is something other than one of the domestic 
virtues. Here is some of the testimony of German scientists: 

Professor von Struempell, a well-known physiologist, 
says: “Nothing is more erroneous from the physicians’ 
standpoint than to think of diminishing the destructive ef- 
fects of alcoholism by substituting beer for other alcoholic 
drinks, or that the victims of drink are found only in those 
countries where whiskey helps the people of a low grade of 
culture to forget their poverty and misery.” 

Prof. Emil Kriapelin declares that “In the production of 
alcoholism in Germany, beer undoubtedly plays the chief 
réle. It must be conceded that beer is capable of producing 
typical delirium tremens.” 

Prof. Gustav von Bunge has written that “No other drink 
[referring to beer] is so insidious. It has been in Germany 
worse than the whiskey pest because more apt to lead to 
immoderate drinking.” 

Professor Mébius of Leipsic says: “I know little of whis- 
key and wine drinkers. With us it is beer that ruins the 
people.” 

This is the evidence from the country of beer-drinkers 
and efficiency. Shall we not heed it? 





Unquestionably, at the present moment, the advocates of 
prohibition must heed the request of the President not to 
urge upon Congress, for fear of impeding the passage of 
the Food Control bill, the prohibition of beer brewing. But 
this cannot be the end of the matter. Beer must ultimately 
follow whiskey, if America .is to be made efficient in the 
highest degree for war. 


CAN WE? 
CORRESPONDENT sends us on a postal card this 
illuminating incident: 
“If my husband would give me the $3 a week he now spends 
on liquor we could buy three $100 bonds at once,” explained a 
woman eager (but unable) to patronize the Liberty Loan. 


Can the people of the United States afford, in this time 
of national need, to go on spending money for drink? 








BACK TO ARISTOTLE 

HE word “economy,” which is now so unpleasantly 

familiar to us all, meant to the ancient Greeks, from 
whom we derive the term, nothing but “household manage- 
ment.” This is what it means, or ought to mean, today. Two 
false ideas have crept into the common use of the word, and 
if they can be eradicated half the battle for sound economy 
is won. To some economy suggests cutting down expenses 
by doing without comforts. To others economy is a news- 
paper term for an unknown something that Mr. Hoover or 
President Wilson or Wall Street ought to do to reduce the 
cost of living. Nothing of the sort. It means that you bal- 
ance your home budget as carefully as if it were the budget 
of your firm; that you buy no food that you do not need; 
that you permit no food to become spoiled or be wasted; 
that you vary your diet so that you get enough of every kind 
of food; that you buy with reference to times and seasons 
and relative costs and that you keep an eye open for good 
advice from any source, whether from the Department of 
Agriculture, a farmers’ weekly, your state agricultural 
college, or the hired girl in the kitchen. 








CULINARY ADVENTURES 


” EEF, mutton and pork,” said the soldier, “pork, mut- 

ton and beef! I wish they would invent some new kind 
of animal.” The most evident silver lining to the present 
shortage in staple foods is that it compels us to break the 
old habits of eating which have become second nature to 
us and experiment with “some new kind of animal.” If you 
are tired of bread and meat let Europe get half of what 
you are now eating and invest the rest of your appetite in 
something you have never tried before. If you can’t think 
of any new dishes yourself, your Congressman can put you 
in touch with a lot of bulletins prepared by the Govern- 
ment on foods which are pleasant to the taste and pocket- 
book and which are not now needed abroad. 








COLLEGES IN WARTIME 

RESIDENT WILSON’S telegram to the president of 

Indiana University, in which he says: “I see no neces- 
sity whatever for suspending the sessions of the colleges 
and universities and think such a suspension would be very 
much against the public interest,” ought to put a stop to 
this unwise movement. Truth to tell the colleges have not 
shown in this crisis that poise and historic sense that we 
had a right to expect from learned institutions. In their 
haste to prove themselves patriotic and to be of service to 
the nation classwork was pretty nearly abandoned in some 
places immediately upon the declaration of war. Leaves of 
absence and degrees were recklessly promised to almost 
any student who could say that he proposed to seek for an 
opportunity of doing any kind of useful work, and the 
readiness shown in presenting and accepting such substitu- 
tions showed that neither students nor faculty placed a 
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very high valuation upon the usefulness of the work they 
had been doing. Age, sex and physical condition were little 
considered in such exemptions, nor was it sufficiently re- 
membered that the student, by reason of the training that 
the college had given him, might be more profitably em- 
ployed elsewhere than in trench or furrow. 

That the colleges will have a hard time during the war 
is obvious. Incomes will be cut down, expenses increased 
and a considerable proportion of the older students and 
younger instructors will be called to the colors. But there 
is no reason why the women and most of the undergraduate 
men should not as a rule continue their studies. They are 
doing so generally even in the countries most closely in- 
volved in the war. They did so during the Civil War, which 
put more of a strain upon our national life than this war 
is like to. Not only so, but twenty new American colleges 
and universities were opened during our Civil War. The 
University of Leiden was founded while Holland was in a 
life-and-death struggle with Spain. The University of Ber- 
lin was founded in the midst of the Napoleonic Wars, and 
since the Great War began Germany has opened a new 
university at Frankfort. There are certain forms of college 
activities, the most conspicuous of them, that might well be 
suspended during the war and might better not be resumed 
after the war, but those activities for which the colleges 
were established are never more needed than now. 








BUY FROM THE HOME FOLKS 

F you can’t raise your own food—and we admit that not 
Rca one can grow a wheatfield in a window-box—the 
next best thing is to buy from your neighbor..If you com- 
pare what the farmer gets for his goods in the market with 
what you pay after they have been carried by several tons 
of coal over several thousand miles of perishable track in 
costly freight cars and handled and rehandled by a regi- 
ment of draymen, wholesalers, retailers, railroad men and 
so forth, you will realize that half the cost of food is in 
taking it from one place and putting it in another. Of 
course you shouldn’t restrict your diet to what can be 
grown near your home, but when there is a choice let the 
railroads reserve their rolling stock for our heavy export 
trade in foodstuffs, munitions of war, and soldiers. 








CATCHING UP WITH THE WORLD 

HE revolution has knocked Russia into the middle of 

next month. Thirteen days have been lost in the scuffle, 
but no reward is offered for they are not wanted. The Rus- 
sians, determined as they are to get ahead of the rest of 
the world, were unwilling even to seem to be behind it 
according to the calendar, so they simply decided that the 
thirty-first of May should not be followed by the first of 
June as had been customary, but by the fourteenth; or 
rather, in that strange anarchistic way of theirs, each per- 
son, paper or place made a similar shift at any convenient 
time. It is like the daylight saving movement, only the trick 
is played on the calendar instead of the clock. 

It was thru ecclesiastical conservatism that Russia got 
left so far behind. The length of the year as established by 
Julius Caesar was cleven minutes and fourteen seconds too 
long. The errors accumulated in the course of time until 
Pope Gregory XIII saw that something must be done about 
it, so in 1582 he ordered ten days dropt out and introduced 
leap years, apparently a feminist movement, for it gives 
the ladies their innings one time in four. 

But the Protestants and the Eastern Orthodox who de- 
nied the temporal power of the Pope refused to follow him 
in this reform. To repeat the old Roman joke—doubtless 
several centuries old, but this is the last time it can be used 
in connection with current events—they preferred to dis- 
agree with the solar system rather than agree with the 
Pope. England held out till 1750, and when it was finally 


decided to abandon the Julian calendar the English popu- 
lace was greatly excited and mobs went about shouting: 
“Give us back our eleven days!” We have not heard of 
any such riotous demonstrations in Russia, so it seems that 
the Russian people are more civilized than the English in 
the eighteenth century. 

Bulgaria reformed her calendar when she joined the Cen- 
tral Powers. So also did Turkey, which had hitherto used 
the Mohammedan calendar. The Mohammedan year con- 
sists of twelve lunar months and is therefore shorter than 
the solar year by about ten days. This has the inconvenience 
that the holidays go chasing around the year three times 
in a century. Think how awkward it would be to celebrate 
Christmas this year in the winter, a few years later in 
midsummer and then in the spring. 

But now all of us, Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox, and 
Mohammedans, have come to agree upon the Gregorian 
calendar, which only gets a day wrong in 3323 years. Old 
Style and New Style will no longer bother us unless we 
study history. 





OF STYLE 

OHN GALSWORTHY has been unable to resist the 

eternal temptation to define the indefinable. He says, 
“To use words so true and simple that they oppose no ob- 
stacle to the flow of thought and feeling from mind to mind, 
and yet by juxtaposition of word-sounds set up in the re- 
cipient, continuing emotional gratification--this is the es- 
sence of style.” 

Is it? That is a large question, open to extended debate. 
But one thing, at least, is sure. Any one who can use words 
in the way that Mr. Galsworthy here sets forth—which is 
precisely the way Mr. Galsworthy uses them himself—need 
not worry about seeking style. He has it. 


A TIMELY EDITORIAL A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
E had intended to write something here on Ameri- 
can participation with England in the present war. 

But why should we when what we wish to say has been so 

much better said nearly a century ago by one who can add 

the weight of his authority to the force of the argument? 

Accordingly we quote: 

Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of 
any one, or all on earth; and with her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world. With her then, we should most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would tend more to 
knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in 
the same cause. Not that I would purchase even her amity at the 
price of taking part in her wars. But the war in which the present 
proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, is 
not her war, but ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the 
American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, 
of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the 
affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, not 
to depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, we can effect a divi- 
sion in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our 
side its most powerful member, surely we should do it. . 
Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this proposition offers, 
of declaring our protest against the atrocious violations of the 
rights of nations, by the interference of any one in the internal 
affairs of another. . 

This was the reply that Thomas Jefferson sent in 1823 
when President Monroe consulted him about the advisa- 
bility of fighting on the side of the country which the 
United States had been fighting against ten years before. 
The question was, as Jefferson said, “the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that 
of Independence. That made us a nation, this sets our com- 
pass and points out the course which we are to steer thru 
the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we em- 
bark on it under circumstances more auspicious.” 

Since we can republish this without change of a word 
in support of the present Government it is evident that 
President Wilson cannot justly be accused of departing 
from the principles of the founder of his party. 
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eae The Food Control 
Prohibition and =i.) which is now 
the President being considered by 
the Senate left the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a stringent clause pro- 
hibiting the use of any foodstuffs in 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. 
This provision has created more dis- 
cussion in the Senate than any other 
section of the bill. Senators disliked 
to assume the responsibility of oppos- 
ing prohibition in the face of the 
strong sentiment in the House and in 
the country at large, but many of 
them thought that the measure pre- 
sented to them was altogether too dras- 
tic and others, who sympathized with 
its provisions, feared that prolonged 
discussion over so controversial a mat- 
ter would delay the entire scheme of 
food control. An attempt was made to 
evade responsibility by giving Presi- 
dent Wilson power to exempt the manu- 
facture of beer and wine from the 
operation of the act. A later amend- 
ment limited the discretionary power 
of the President to wine only. Senator 
Lodge led the opposition to the ban on 
beer, pointing out the saving in food- 
stuffs which would result from pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of beer would 
be more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of such by-products as brewers’ 
grain for cattle feed and yeast for 
bread making and by throwing men 
engaged in the brewing industry out of 
employment. 

President Wilson, anxious to secure 
early enactment of the food control 
legislation, requested advocates of pro- 
hibition to cease their agitation for 
stopping the manufacture of beer and 
wines. The Senate seems disposed to 
agree to the compromise suggested by 
the President. The prohibition of the 
manufacture of distilled liquors will 
remain in the bill, but the fight against 
beer and wine may be postponed to 





some future occasion. Senator Cham- 
berlain has drafted a new prohibitory 
clause in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. 


, : Under the authority 
President Picks granted him by the em- 
Export Council pargo clauses of the 
Espionage Act, President Wilson has 
nominated a council on exports which 
will consist of Secretary Lansing, of 
the Department of State, Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston, Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield, and Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover. The council will have no 
power to impose regulations on foreign 
trade, but will act as an advisory body 
to the President. After making the ap- 
pointments, President Wilson explained 
what policies would guide the adminis- 
tration in the matter of export control. 
There will be no general embargo di- 
rected against neutral powers and as 
little interference as may be with the 
normal course of trade. Control will be 
exercised thru a system of export 
licenses issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Where 
it appears that an American product is 
being reéxported to Germany from its 
place of destination or substituted for 
other commodities which are thus re- 
leased for export to Germany, the re- 
quired license may be withheld. 


‘ The Senate Finance 
War Tax Bill Committee has at last 

Reported completed its long task 
of revising the $1,800,000,000 war tar 
bill which it had received from the 
House of Representatives. The esti- 
mated yield of the war taxes author- 
ized in the report of the committee is 
only $1,652,000,000; which is consider- 
ably less than the probable cost of the 
war for the year aside from what has 
been provided for by bond issues. The 
Senate does not, however, intend to 
make up the deficit by a new bond is- 





sue during the present session since 
there will be plenty of time to float an 
emergency loan when Congress meets 
again after its summer holiday. Many 
of the small taxes on consumption have 
been reduced or dropt from the bill 
altogether in committee; the general 
ten per cent tariff levy on all imports 
is replaced by special taxes on sugar, 
coffee, tea and cocoa; the special muni- 
tions tax and the retroactive income 
tax are omitted, and the supertax on 
the highest incomes reduced. The most 
productive tax under the amended bill 
will be the excess profits tax, taking 
from twelve to forty per cent of the 
profits of corporations, partnerships 
and individuals in excess of the earn- 
ings for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
Publishers must pay an additional five 
per cent tax on profits over four thou- 
sand dollars and an increase of a quar- 
ter of a cent a pound in the postage 
rates on second-class mail matter. Let- 
ter postage remains at the three-cent 
rate approved by the House. 


The assembling and 
embarking of the 
first contingents of 
American troops was carried out so 
quietly that the American people hardly 
realized that they had gone before the 
news came of their landing. The press 
for the most part kept the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” as to silence, and some 
editors carried it so far as to keep up 
their criticism of the President for not 
sending aid to France long after they 
knew that such aid had been sent. The 
order was issued to General Pershing 
on May 18, and within a month the 
troops had been brought from the Mex- 
ican border and other parts of the 
country and the necessary transports 
put into commission. Not a man or an 
animal was lost or injured. 

Early in the morning of June 26 the 
Americans were disembarked at the 


American Troops 
in France 




















© International Film 


A French Seaport, June —: 





WHEN PERSHING AND HIS TROOPS REACHED FRANCE 


American troops arrived and disembarked this morning amid the frantic cheers of the people, who had gathered 


for hours before in anticipation of the event. It was the first time since the imprint of war had become so cruel that a great French crowd has 
shown such animation 
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French seaport which has been assigned 
to the Americans for this purpose. A 
large fleet of warships convoyed the 
transports, but no submarines were en- 
countered on the way. They brought 
with them supplies for weeks in ad- 
vance, so they will not be a burden upon 
the country they were sent to deliver. 
The American encampment is _ estab- 
lished near the city on high ground, 
and is piped for water and lighted by 
electricity. A Y. M. C. A. tent was al- 
ready up in waiting. The contingent is 
under the command of Major General 
William L. Sibert, who was a member 
of the Panama Canal Commission, and 
as engineer of the Atlantic division 
had charge of the construction of the 
Gatun locks. 


A characteristically 
frank and _ eloquent 
speech was made by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, June 
29, on the occasion of receiving the 
freedom of the city by its Burgesses. 
It was the psychological moment for 
the greatest effectiveness. The Ameri- 
can troops had just arrived in France. 
The British Minister of Munitions had 
reported that the supplies had not 
been depleted by the recent offensive. 
The Russians had declared against a 
separate peace and had started to 
fighting again. The pro-German King 
of the Greeks had been deposed. And 
the British were closing in on Lens. 
The Premier very candidly admitted 
that the Russian revolution had inter- 
fered with the plan of campaign, but 
with equal candor he confest that many 
hearts which had been filled with anx- 
iety at the prospect of a peace confer- 
ence whereat the most reactionary au- 
tocracy in the world should be present 
were now relieved by the thought that 
free Russia would be there represented. 

As to the military situation, there is no 
doubt that the startling developments in 
Russia have modified the military situation 
this year temporarily to our disadvantage, 
but permanently for the better. What hap- 
pened on the western front showed what 
eould have been accomplished this year if 
all the Allied forces had been ready to 
bring all-round pressure to bear. 

The Russian revolution, beneficent as it 
undoubtedly is, great as will be its. results 
both this year .and even more hereafter, 
undoubtedly has had the effect of postpon- 
ing complete victory. But Russia will re- 
gain her strength with a bound, and be- 
come mightier and more formidable than 
ever. 

Altho these distractions had the effect of 
postponing complete victory, they made 
victory more sure than ever. more com- 
plete than ever, and, what is more im- 
portant, they made surer than ever the 
quality of victory. 

In regard to the submarine menace 
the Premier was reassuring: 


Lloyd George’s 
Glasgow Speech 


Victory is assured under two conditions. 
The first was that the German submarine 
attacks must be defeated or kept within 
reasonable bounds. The losses are heavy. 
They may, and probably will, drive us to 
further restrictions in some trades and per- 
haps to hardships. Our losses during 
May and June were heavy, but they were 
hundreds of thousands of tons beneath the 
Admiralty forecast. I have no hesitation in 
saying that if we all do our part the Ger- 
man submarines will be almost as great a 
failure as the German Zeppelins. 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 25—Twenty-eight British ves- 
sels sunk in past week. United 
States cruiser “Olympia,” Dewey’s 
flagship at Manila, runs aground on 
Block Island. 

June 26—Martial law in Spain. Veni- 
zelos becomes Premier of Greece. 
United States sailing vessel ‘“Ga- 
lena” sunk. 

June 27—American troops arrive in 
France. French cruiser “Kleber” 
sunk by mine; thirty-eight men 
lost. 

June 28—Brazil revokes neutrality. 
Heavy British attack on Lens. 

June 29—Austrians expel Italians 
from Agnello Pass on Asiago Pla- 
teau. Premier Lloyd George speaks 
on Allies’ aims at Glasgow. 

June 30—Spain closes ports to all 
belligerent submarines. Russians 
open new offensive in Galicia. 

July 1—Russians attack on eighteen 
mile front. Germans renew assault 
on Verdun. 























Turning to the question of peace 
terms the Premier pointed out that the 
rumors that Germany was willing to 
renounce annexations and indemnities 
had not been confirmed by any Ger- 
man statesman. He repudiated the 
charge that England entered the war 
to get the German colonies and the 
greater part of Turkey, for to get 
them, he said, it would not have been 
necessary to raise three or four mil- 
lion men and send them to France. 

But the most significant part of this 
historic address was that which showed 
that Premier Lloyd George, like Presi- 
dent Wilson, wished to draw a distinc- 

















Press Illustrating 
COMMANDING THE ADVANCE GUARD IN 
FRANCE 


Major General William L. Sibert, who com- 
mands the first contingent of American troops 
fighting in France, is an army officer of over 
thirty years’ experience, chiefly with the en- 
gineers. He was in charge of the construction 
of the Gatun locks and dam and the channel 
from Gatun to the Atlantic in the Panama Canal 


tion between the Kaiser and his people 
and to offer better peace terms to a 
democratic Germany. 5 

Peace must be framed on so equitable a 
basis that the nations would not wish to 
disturb it. It must be guaranteed by de- 
struction of Prussian military power, so 
that the confidence of the German people 
shall be put in the equity of their cause 
and not in the might of their armies. A 
better guarantee than either would be 
democratization of the German Govern- 
ment. 

No one wishes to dictate to the German 
people the form of Government under which 
they should choose to live. But it is right 
that we should say that we will enter into 
negotiations with a free Government of 
Germany with a different attitude of mind 
and a different temper and different spirit 
and with less suspicion and more confidence 
than we should with a Government whom 
we feel today to be dominated by the ag- 
gressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian 
militarism. All the Allied governments will, 
in my judgment, be acting wisely, if they 
draw that distinction in their general atti- 
tude toward the discussion of peace terms. 


Last week we called atten- 
tion to the curious fact 
that Lens, which the Ger- 
mans were preparing to evacuate early 
in April when the British struck their 
blow in this direction, had remained 
undisturbed ever since. Now, it seems, 
the British are ready to resume, three 
months later, their efforts to take the 
town. Altho the battle.of Loos in Sep- 
tember, 1915, was miscalculated and 
cost the British heavy sacrifices in men, 
it brought them to Hill 70, only a cou- 
ple of miles north of Lens. Their attack 
in April, well planned and less costly, 
brought them to within the same dis- 
tance of Lens on the west and south. 
The new attack is again from the west 
and south and has brought them within 
a mile of the town. Here as before the 
Canadians distinguished themselves by 
the skill and courage with which they 
fought their way forward thru the 
tangle, the slag heaps, mine-heads, 
embankments and ruined mills and 
houses. Within twenty-four hours they 
were in possession of the two mining 
villages, Avion and la Coulatte, nearest 
to Lens on the south. 

But between them and Lens runs the 
Souchez, which, tho a small river, has 
been dammed so that its waters cover 
more than half a mile of the low land 
south of the town. The Germans, fol- 
lowing the same tactics as in their for- 
mer retreats, exploded mines at the 
crossroads and lopped trees over the 
highways so as to impede the advance 
of artillery. But the capture of Lens 
seems inevitable now that it is closely 
enclosed on three sides and its recov- 
ery, even tho the mines may have been 
flooded or blocked up, will ultimately 
relieve the coal scarcity from which 
France has suffered ever since this re- 
gion was taken by the Germans three 
years ago. 

On the French front the Germans 
continue to make desultory and ap- 
parently disconnected attacks at vari- 
ous points on the long line from Laon 
to Verdun, but nowhere developing a 
decided offensive. The French have lost 
more than 200,000 men in the last two 
months. 


Closing in 
on Lens 
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Venizelos, the Cretan, 
who was thrown out 
of power by King 
Constantine because he tried to bring 
Greece into the war on the side of the 
Allies, is Premier once more and taking 
up his work where he left off when 
dismissed. He is back in Athens form- 
ing a new cabinet at the request of 
the new King Alexander. A pro-Ger- 
man demonstration in the capital 
brought the Russian and French troops 
up from the Piraeus for his protection. 
They arrived within four hours and 
are now encamped near the Acropolis, 
where last year they had a fight with 
the royalist troops. 

The first act of Premier Venizelos 
was to recall the Greek envoys at the 
gourts of Berlin, Vienna, Sofia and 
Constantinople. The army that Venize- 
los organized for the purpose of aiding 
the Allies will be enlarged, but it is 
hardly probable that he will attempt 
a mandatory mobilization of all the 
Greek forces because a large part of 
the army is pro-German. 

It is understood that Venizelos has 
insisted that Greece receive as the price 
of her entering the war the southern 
part of Albania, inhabited by Greeks 
and known as the Epirus. This is with- 
in the territory over which in June 
the Italian Government declared a pro- 
tectorate. The action of the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino, pre- 
cipitated a crisis in the cabinet, and 
the Socialist ministers threatened to 
resign at this reckless manifestation 
of imperialistic aims. They also were 
displeased at the selection of the Ital- 
ian mission to the United States. On 
what terms the difficulty was patched 
up is not known. 


The first effect of the over- 


Greece Breaks 
With Germany 


— throw of autocracy in Rus- 
acs sia was general disintegra- 
tion. The various nationalities that 


have composed the Russian empire 
seized the opportunity to claim their 
independence and the various classes of 
Russian society asserted their rights 
without regard to others. The Poles, 
Finns, Lithuanians, Ukrainians and 
Georgians have declared for autonomy 
and even separate communes and cities 
like Kronstadt have set up as inde- 
pendent republics. From strict regula- 
tion and enforced subordination the 
Russian people passed in a day to un- 
restricted liberty, and the wonder is 
that it has not been more generally 
abused. The omnipresent police were 
abolished from the first. The palaces of 
the Czars and nobility have been 
thrown open to the public, yet there 
has been little looting in Petrograd and 
all visitors remark upon the good be- 
havior of the crowds. In remoter parts 
of Russia, where the disorderly ele- 
ments took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. they have been put down by 
community action, sometimes with ter- 
rible severity. North of Odessa the 
peasants organized a vigilance commit- 
tee and hunted down the horse thieves 
that had infested the region, burning 
twenty of them alive when they had 
been captured. One of the first acts of 

















E. T. Reed in Passing Show, London 
THERE’S NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE 


the revolutionists was to release in mass 
the prisoners of Siberia, but this led 
to such wholesale robbery and murder 
that martial law was proclaimed in 
Tomsk, and after a pitched battle in 
which twenty were killed the anarch- 
ists were overcome and two thousand 
of them put back into prison. 

Upon the overthrow of the autocracy 
and bureaucracy the power passed into 
the hands of the Duma, or congress, 
which delegated it to a Provisional 
Government composed of prominent 
men of their own membership. But the 
socialists and labor unionists forming 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates proved to be a stronger force 
and the Provisional Government was 
able to remain in power only by com- 
ing to terms with the Council and tak- 
ing in a number of its members in 
place of some of the more moderate 
ministers, such as Professor Milukov. 

Now the anarchists are in revolt 
against the Socialists and the Work- 
men and Soldier’s Council is denounced 
as reactionary and capitalistic. Bands 
of armed anarchists parade the streets 
calling for the abolition of the Council, 
as the Council a few days before had 
declared the Duma abolished. Local 
centers of anarchy have been estab- 
lished in various palaces. Lenine, the 
anarchist whom the German Govern- 
ment shipt back from Switzerland, 
took up his residence in the palace that 
Emperor Nicholas built for his mis- 
tress, the dancer Kshesinska, who has 
brought suit against the Government 
for a million dollars damages on ac- 
count of it. Another group of ninety 
anarchists have seized the country 
house of General Durnovo in the Vi- 
borg suburb of Petrograd and defy the 
Government to eject them. Fifteen of 
these anarchists are from America, but 
they say they will never go back there 
because the American police are so se- 
vere. On account of the strikes and 
impossible demands of the workingmen 
many of the manufactories, including 
munition works, are closed and forty 
thousand men have been thus thrown 
out of employment in Petrograd. In 





these disorders German agents have. 
been active and it is also suspected 
that they are instigating a counter- 
revolution. 


Shin Dieesien The Duma in a 
secret session on 
Peace Movement June 17 past a 
resolution calling for “an immediate 
offensive in close coédperation with 
Russia’s Allies,” but the Duma has 
been declared abolished by the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
so it is rather to them that we must 
turn for a more authoritative state- 
ment of Russia’s intentions. Their at- 
titude is exprest in a resolution past 
on June 26 by their All Russian Con- 
gress at Petrograd as follows: 
The Congress recognizes, first, that end- 


ing the war by means of the defeat of one 
of the belligerents would constitute the 
point of departure for fresh wars, increase 
dissensions among the nations and lead 
them to complete exhaustion, famine and 
ruin; second, that a separate peace would 
strengthen one of the belligerents and give 
it the possibility of gaining a decisive vic- 
tory over the others, would strengthen as- 


pirations toward usurpation by the ruling 
classes, and, while liberating Russia from 
the grip of world-wide imperialism, would 


hinder international unification of workers. 
Consequently the Congress categorically 
rejects every policy tending in fact to the 
conclusion of a separate peace or to its 


prelude, a separate armistice. 

This is reassuring as to a separate 
peace but does not offer much hope for 
an effective resumption of military 
operations against Germany from the 
eastern side this summer. From 
speeches and press it seems that the 
leaders of revolutionary Russia still 
hope to be able to convince the Allies 
of the advisability of relinquishing 
their schemes of conquest and of mak- 
ing an immediate peace upon the basis 
of no annexation and no indemnities. 
They view the war as a general calam- 
ity rather than a particular crime, and 
they propose to repair its ravages by 
an international fund, collected from 
the more wealthy nations and distribut- 
ed to the more needy. Questions of 
disputed territory they would have 
settled so far as possible by a referen- 
dum of the inhabitants. 

It is obvious that the various mes- 
sages of congratulation sent to Russia 
by England, France and the United 
States did not make a favorable im- 
pression in Russia, for they showed a 
disposition to continue the war until 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key should be deprived of the greater 
part of their territory. The Russians, 
having exprest a willingness to part 
with Poland and to relinquish their 
historic ambition to possess Constan- 
tinople, looked to their Allies for simi- 
lar renunciations and were disappoint- 
ed at not meeting with such a response. 
On the contrary both the British and 
French Governments have taken occa- 
sion since the Russian revolution to ex- 
press more definitely than before their 
determination to correct historic in- 
justices and to cripple the Central 
Powers. In the British Parliament it 
was stated that Germany must be 
forced to relinquish Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Polish provinces, Austria-Hun- 
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HERE’S THE LATEST METHOD OF FIRE-FIGHTING 
San Diego, California, is the first city to add aeroplanes to its fire department. It has purchased 
two 100-horsepower machines, equipt with powerful chemical fire extinguishers. They are to be 
tried out chiefly for fires along the water front 


gary to relinquish territory inhabited 
by Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, and other 
Slavs, and Turkey to relinquish Arme- 
nia, Arabia, Syria and Constantinople. 
President Wilson’s note and recent 
utterances are not liked because he 
seemed to the Russians to have re- 
pudiated his former opinion that 
“peace without victory” was prefer- 
able. The Russians wonder why he 
should insist upon getting Poland and 
Constantinople away from the enemy 
while they, for whose benefit. these 
demands were put into the list of the 
aims of the Allies, are willing to give 
them up for the sake of peace. 


Norway has suf- 
fered almost as 
much as any of 
the belligerents. It is estimated that 
almost one-third of the Norwegian 
shipping has already been sunk and 
now the Germans are making every 
effort to cut off the exportation of 
fish, nickel and other necessities to 
Great Britain. In this effort they have 
resorted to the same unscrupulous tac- 
tics as in America and are making 
illegal use of the embassy in their 
nefarious schemes. Last February a 
trunk was brought to Christiania by 
Baron von Rautenfels, a courier of the 
German Foreign Office. He was arrest- 
ed by the Norwegian authorities on 
charge of a conspiracy to blow up ships 
and his trunk was seized in spite of 
the protests of the German Embassy, to 
whom it was addrest. When opened it 
was found full of explosives concealed 
in various articles such as fountain 
pens, pencils and cigarets. A ton of 
other explosives were discovered hid- 
den in artificial lumps of coal and de- 
signed, it is said, to be put with the 
coal on ships bound for America. A 
secret German wireless station has 
been discovered on an island off the 


The German War 
on Shipping 





Norwegian coast. On account of these 
revelations Norway asked the recall of 
the German Minister Michaelis, and he 
has been succeeded by Admiral Paul 
von Hintze, former Minister to Mexico 
and China. 

The report of the British Admiralty 
for last week is more favorable than 
it has been for a fortnight, but still is 
above the average. Twenty-one vessels 
of over 1600 tons and seven under 
that were lost during the week. Proba- 
bly the largest vessel lost was the Pen- 
insular and Oriental liner “Mongolia” 
of 9505 tons, which was sunk on June 
23 by striking a mine off Bombay. It 
is also rumored that the “Haverford,” 
an American liner of 7493 tons under 
British registry, the “Ultonia” and 
“Manistee” of the Cunard line and the 
“Buffalo” of the Wilson line are among 
the week’s victims. The French lost 
five steamers, two of them over 1600 
tons. 

The American barkentine “Galena” 
was sunk off the French coast by a 
bomb. No lives lost. When the Elder- 
Dempster steamship “Addah” was tor- 
pedoed on June 15 the submarine fired 
on the boats in which the crew were 
trying to escape. One shell struck the 
master’s boat and took off its stern, 
killing eight men. 


On June 28 Brazil re- 
voked her decree of neu- 
trality in the war between 
the Entente Allies and Germany, and 
thus practically became a belligerent 
power. As the Brazilian Congress had 
already authorized the revocation of 
the declaration of neutrality as be- 
tween the United States and Germany, 
sanctioned the seizure of German ships 
in Brazilian ports, and permitted the 
warships of the Entente Allies to make 
use of Brazilian waters, this act was 
but the culmination of a long series of 


Brazil 
Belligerent 





steps from neutrality to open war. 
Even yet it is not certain whether 
Brazil’s part in the Great War will be 
purely diplomatic and naval, or whether 
Brazilian forces will be sent to Euro- 
pean battlefields. A special war mis- 
sion wiil be sent to the United States 
by the Brazilian Government for the 
purpose of harmonizing the war plans 
of the two republics. 

Admiral Caperton, commander in 
chief of the Pacific fleet of the United 
States Navy, has arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro with several ships of his com- 
mand, and it is believed that he will 
undertake patrol work in the South 
Atlantic, possibly with the assistance 
of the Brazilian navy. Brazil tendered 
the Americans a formal official wel- 
come, and the people received the visit 
with the greatest enthusiasm. A com- 
mittee of citizens of Uruguay has in- 
vited the American fleet to spend the 
Fourth of July in that republic in spite 
of the fact that Uruguay is still nom- 
inally neutral. 


The Canadian Government 
is determined to force thru 
Parliament its universal 
military service bill in spite of sinister 
rumors of opposition from many quar- 
ters. As an accompaniment of this con- 
scription of men Premier Borden will 
probably agree to the Liberal demand 
for conscription of wealth in the form 
of a drastic income tax, and measures 
for the regulation of important indus- 
tries by the Government. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, leader of the opposition, of- 
fered an amendment to the compulsory 
service bill providing that it should 
not go into effect until approved by 
a popular referendum. If this were 
done he agreed to support the measure, 
but he announced that he would never 
enter or support a ministry which tried 
to force conscription on the people 
against their will. Supporters of :com- 
pulsory service charge that French- 
Canadians have been intimidated into 
opposing the bill by threatening let- 
ters, that the Catholic clergy of Quebec 
were conducting a disloyal propaganda, 
and that most of the so-called peace 
organizations in both the United States 
and Canada are financed and controlled 
by German agents. Labor is almost as 
hostile to conscription as the Freneh- 
Canadian peasantry. 


Canadian 
Politics 


_ Both the Rus- 
Entente Missions sian and the 


Welcomed by Congress Belgian mis- 


sions have had recent opportunity to 
speak before Congress in the name of 
their respective nations. On June 22 
Baron Moncheur, head of the Belgian 
war mission, addrest the Senate, and 
on June 27 the House of Representa- 
tives. Reversing this order, Ambassa- 
dor Bakhmetieff spoke first before the 
House, on June 23, and three days later 
before the Senate. Altho the Belgian 
commissioners received a tremendous 
ovation, interest chiefly centered in the 
words of the representatives of Russia 
because of the general uncertainty in 
this country as to the military situa- 
tion of the great republic and the prob- 
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able stability of its present govern- 
ment. It was with marked relief that 
Congress heard the assurances of Am- 
bassador Bakhmetieff that when he left 
Russia a few days ago the provisional 
government had the situation well in 
hand, that with individual exceptions 
all classes supported it, and that Rus- 
sia would never consent to a separate 
peace. General Roop, the chief military 
member of the commission, explained 
the disorder that had existed in the 
Russian army during the first days of 
the revolution as due to the inability 
of the common soldiers to see how po- 
litical liberty could be reconciled with 
strict military discipline. He thought 
that conditions in the army were now 
improving. 

After a visit to New York, the 
Prince of Udine and most of the mem- 
bers of the Italian commission went to 
Boston to carry the greetings of Italy 
to the people of New England. The 
Italian residents of Boston, together 
with many of their compatriots from 
neighboring towns, gave a rapturous 
welcome to the commissioners and the 
colors of Italy mingled with the Amer- 
ican in many parts of the city. Senator 
Marconi, who was detained in New 
York on business, explained Italy’s 
pressing need for coal to keep alive the 
industries of the country and unveiled 
a little known incident of diplomatic 
history. He declared that the prompt 
assurance sent by the Italian Govern- 
ment to the French Prime Minister at 
the very opening of the Great War 
that Italy would in no case join its old 
allies, Germany and Austria, against 
France enabled the French to concen- 
trate all their forces on the north- 
eastern frontier, reserving none to 
watch the Italian border, and so bring 
together an army large enough to win 
the battle of the Marne and save Paris 
from capture. 


Planning the Secretary Daniels of the 
: Navy has announced that 
AirNavy  aitho 10,000 men have 
already applied for the aviation serv- 
ice many more are needed. A number 
of new training fields have already 
been acquired in anticipation of the 
$600,000,000 appropriation bill which 
the administration hopes to obtain 
from Congress. Several colleges and 
universities are now instructing ca- 
dets in the study of aeroplane en- 
gines, the theory and practice of flight, 
meteorology, map reading and aerial 
photography, wireless telegraphy and 
the handling of the machine gun. 
Within a year the Government hopes 
to manufacture some 30,000 aircraft 
of all types, including 12,000 training 
machines. Rear Admiral Fiske suggests 
that if enough torpedo planes are built 
and enough men trained to use them 
the Allies could make a general attack 
upon the German fleet in the Kiel 
Canal using their own fleet stationed 
in the North Sea as a temporary base 
for the aeroplanes. General Goethals 
vigorously advocated before a Senate 
committee the creation of a new posi- 
tion in the cabinet to have absolute 
control over the air service of the 





nation and which would be in no way 
subordinate to the army or navy. When 
Representative Kitchin, Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives, 
was asked whether the aviation appro- 
priation bill would be passed before the 
adjournment of Congress he replied 
with characteristic cynicism: “It will 
not take the House more than half a 
day to pass the aviation bill. It will 
carry only $600,000,000, and of course 
we can put that thru quickly, tho a 
$6,000,000 appropriation might take a 
week or two.” 


The voluntary con- 
Red Cross Fund tributions of Ameri- 
Oversubscribed Gan citizens to the 
Red Cross in the one week campaign 
realized more than $115,000,000, altho 
the sum to be raised had originally 
been placed at only a hundred millions. 
Some twenty states and more than a 
thousand cities exceeded their allot- 
ment. Of the large cities, Cleveland, 
Ohio, made the greatest per capita 
contribution, but Cleveland had many 
close rivals. San Francisco reported 
the large sum raised in that city with 
the comment that the contribution was 
“in recognition of the aid given by the 
National Red Cross to a stricken city 
in 1906.” Unexpectedly large as was 
the fund, Red Cross officials declare 
that with the utmost economy the needs 
of the war will require it all in about 
half a year. This may not be the last 
call upon the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The ruling of our Government, in 
conformity with the war policy of the 
Entente Allies, that persons native to 
countries with which we are at war will 
not be given passports to the Red Cross 
hospitals of Europe has provoked much 
resentment. Ex-president Roosevelt 
urged the American Government to 
impose no such restriction since it 





would be a wanton insult to discrimi- 
nate against any loyal citizen because 
of his birthplace or parentage. In a 
public letter on the subject he declared 
that if he had been permitted to raise 
a volunteer army, as Congress had 
authorized, he would have selected 
many persons of German descent as 
his officers. Henry P. Davison, Chair- 
man of the Red Cross War Council, 
supported this plea. “It may be,” he 
said, “that by some chance a disloyal 
man or woman may enlist, but I had 
rather take that chance than to take 
the chance of having any of our people 
dispirited and disheartened when they 
are really trying to help.” A confer- 
ence of representatives from sixty dif- 
ferent war relief organizations has 
decided to open negotiations with the 
Red Cross with a view to the efficient 
adjustment of their efforts. Most of 
the members of the conference were 
willing to codperate with the Red Cross 
but unwilling to merge their organiza- 
tions with it altogether. 


A convention of four hun- 
dren operators represent- 
ing the coal industry re- 
sponded enthusiastically to a stirring 
appeal from Secretary Lane of the De- 
partment of the Interior to codperate 
with the Council of National Defense in 
keeping coal prices at a moderate level 
during the war. Congress has before it 
several measures for federal regulation 
of the coal industry, but the representa- 
tives of the mine owners and managers 
did not wait for the enactment of dras- 
tic legislation. The conference unani- 
mously agreed to price reductions to 
take effect in July which will save the 
consumer about $180,000,000 a year, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Director 
Smith of the Geological Survey. Bitu- 
minous coal which now sells for as 
much as five and a half dollars a ton 
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OFFICIAL RUTHLESSNESS 
This German document dated March 9, 1917, gives instructions for the procedure preliminary to 
the German withdrawal on the British front. It specifically assigns to certain officers and infantry- 
men the tasks of polluting the wells, cutting down the trees and carrying out the general work 


of devastation 
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at the mine will hereafter be priced at 
three or three and a half dollars and 
special reductions will be made for coal 
purchased by the Government. In ad- 
dition to placing prices upon coal at 
the mines the commissions of brokers, 
retailers and commission men are lim- 
ited to twenty-five cents a ton. These 
prices, effective for all mines east of 
the Mississippi River, may be still fur- 
ther modified after an investigation of 
the coal situation by agencies of the 
Government. Chairman Peabody, of the 
coal committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, thanked the operators 
for the patriotic spirit they had shown 
in consenting to the sacrifice of the war 
profits which they might have extorted 
from the necessities of the nation. 


Liberty Loan a final tabulation of 

inte siberty Loan subscrip- 
Distributed tions shows that more 
than four million persons bought bonds 
to the aggregate amount of $3,035,- 
226,850, an oversubscription of nearly 
fifty-two per cent. Secretary McAdoo 
of the Treasury Department announces 
that those who subscribed for ten thou- 
sand dollars worth of bonds or less will 
receive in full the amount they applied 
for, but, since the administration had 
resolved not to exceed the two billion 
dollar bond issue authorized by Con- 
gress, large subscribers will have to be 
content with a part of their subscrip- 
tion. This paring down process is in 
several stages from a sixty per cent al- 
lotment to persons who applied for 
over ten thousand but less than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of bonds 
to a little more than twenty per cent 


for the highest subscription of more 
than twenty-five millions. This method 
of distribution insures the holding of 
sixty-five per cent of the Liberty Loan 
by the small subscribers who did not 
apply for more than ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of bonds and thus places the 
loan on an extremely popular and dem- 
ocratic basis. 

The federal reserve banks have be- 
gun the redistribution of Liberty Loan 
funds as they are paid in among the 
national and state banks and trust com- 
panies which have themselves  sub- 
scribed to the loan. Here the money 
will be held on deposit to be withdrawn 
as it is needed. More than a billion dol- 
lars have already been loaned to our 
European allies, of which Great Britain 
has received $550,000,000 and France 
$210,000,000. Most of this money has 
been raised by the sale of treasury cer- 
tificates thru the federal reserve banks. 


Big Dam On the afternoon of 
- June 24 a break in 
Breaks in Utah the mammoth con- 
crete dam of the Price River Irrigation 
Company reservoir twelve miles from 
Fairview, San Pete County, flooded the 
farm land of the region and compelled 
the temporary abandonment of four 
villages. The pressure of the water on 
the reservoir was suddenly increased 
by the inflow of melted snow until it 
carried away a section of the concrete 
core of the dam fifty feet wide and 
five feet high. When once a breach was 
made much of the rest of the dam 
crumbled or was eaten away by the 
rush of the water. Officials of the irri- 
gation company and Government ex- 








perts stationed at the reservoir soon 
discovered that it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to repair the damaged structure 
and concentrated their efforts in the 
work of clearing the threatened neigh- 
borhood. Loss of life was prevented by 
the sending of early warning to homes 
and farms in the path of the flood. 


Governor Fergu- 
son, of Texas, 
recently sur- 
prized the State by vetoing the appro- 
priatidns for the State university, but 
the Attorney General soon sprang a 
bigger surprize by showing in an elab- 
orate legal opinion that the attempt to 
veto the university budget was not 
valid, because the Governor indicated 
by special marks the items of the bill 
which he disapproved. This, in the view 
of the Attorney General, left the grand 
total of the appropriation unaffected 
and made it lawful for the regents to 
use the entire available funds of the 
university for its support; the veto 
having had no other effect than to make 
the individual items objected to part of 
a general and unspecified appropria- 
tion. Governor Ferguson and his sup- 
porters denounced this ingenious line 
of argument as a mere legal quibble. 

The Governor, who has worked ac- 
tively for the rural schools of the 
State, made several speeches denying 
that he was in any way a foe of educa- 
tion. The origin of the controversy 
appears to have been a quarrel between 
Governor Ferguson and President Vin- 
son, of the university, over the refusal 
to the latter to dismiss members of the 
faculty to whom the Governor objected. 


The Texas University 
Controversy 
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GENERAL PERSHING AND HIS STAFF 


“You have been very happy in your choice of a commander” is the French War Minister’s praise of General Pershing and the work that he is doing 
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THEY WERE DETERMINED—AND NOT A LITTLE EAGER, TOO 


THE FIRST TROOPS OVERSEAS 


“ OMEWHERE” on the Atlantic 
Coast the “first ten thousand” 
were ready to start for “some- 
where in Europe.” 

On board one of the transports, a 
great ocean liner, I went over to a pri- 
vate standing alone by the rail—a 


thoughtful, dark-haired fellow staring 


into the distance, past intervening 
miles, I imagined, clear away to a little 
farmer mother standing in a doorway, 
thinking of him. “Are you downheart- 
ed?” I asked him. 

“I’m just looking,” he smiled. 

“Where?” I smiled back at him. 

“Oh, somewhere,” he laughed. 

And then, suddenly: “Hell, I got a 
girl.” 

Nearly every one of them had girls, 
I judge. Nearly all had mothers. And 
some had wives. And many were sol- 
diers of fortune with neither girls nor 
mothers nor wives. And here they were, 
all together, bound on the Great Ad- 
venture, and if there were any tears 
shed, neither the ocean nor the officers 
were any the wiser. A 

There may have been tears shed, ye 
mothers who are in dread of embarka- 
tions these days should be assured that 
these thousands were full of fight and 
of fun, and they went to sea with the 
soldier “bands” playing. Certainly on 
one ship the only sign of nervousness 
I made out was that displayed by a 
lieutenant, who came up from the 
ranks by examination, clear up to the 
point where now he was, with some 
other officers, on what he called “the 
roof” of the ship! 

He was a little nervous, and a bash- 
ful boy, too—one of those condemned 
to suffer solitude tho thousands are all 
about him. He fretted. He moved round 
in circles—for him very small circles. He 
was accustomed, like many a diffident 
young officer, to the western fields, I 
know. He had never before smelled the 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


sea, I am sure. And he was, I think, so 
intent on appearing self-composed that 
he forgot, as the big vessel turned her 
engines, and strolled out upon the can- 
vas covering of the top deck—strolled 
out, and then strolled right back again, 
very, very quickly! 

He laughed at his own nervousness 
—a queer little laugh. The others 
laughed. And a moment later he stole 
off, to be alone, no doubt—alone with 
“the girl” thousands of miles away. I 
thought then that he was the kind 
of impulsive boy who would some day 
steal off, quite unaided, over the para- 
pet and across “No Man’s Land,” and 
do perhaps as Sergeant Leary did— 
kill half a score of Germans, capture a 
couple more, a machine gun and the 
“V. C.” all in one hour of a busy day. 

“What’s the difference,” mused one 
of the remaining officers—one young 
enough to talk quite frankly. “If I get 
shot my uncle will pay all my bills. 
And if I don’t get shot he says he will 
pay ’em any way if I bring him a Ger- 
man helmet. So I’ll send him two Ger- 
man helmets—C. O. D. Well, what if 
you do get shot—if there isn’t any here- 
after for a soldier fighting, who’s got 
one coming to him, then?” 

A little later, as the hawsers were 
being cast off, one of the others, a 
laughing, ruddy boy with life running 
gay nearly always before him, said 
good-bye. He shook hands earnestly. 
“So long,” he said. 

“Good luck,” I told him. 

He laughed. He seemed to consider 
that his duty was to show no sterner 
emotion. Then he laughed again—a 
little late. 

“That,” said one of the others, “is 
his Eddie Boy laugh. It’s worth a 
nickel!” 

Eddie Boy was a little serious, how- 
ever. He looked out to sea, then toward 
land again. Then he observed I was 


watching him. So he laughed again, 
and drawled maturely: “It’s a big 
ocean, but that’s because we’re all so 
little, eh Bill?” 

Bill—scion of a famous fighting 
family—smiled approval. “All I’m won- 
dering right now,” he said, “is whether 
they’ll keep on giving us good chow. I 
liked the roast duckling.” 

The ship’s whistle snorted. The Only 
Civilian made for the head of the gang- 
plank. 

There, at the head of the gangplank, 
was a little group of soldiers—a couple 
of wistful boys, an older sexgeant, 
three others. They were near the hatch 
that led down to their quarters—down 
to the big space full of bunks, three 
atop one another, all freshly painted 
and scrupulously clean. 

“Now,” said the sergeant, winking, 
“the funny thing about a torpedo go- 
ing off under you is that you never 
know what happened until you feel 
yourself coming down!” 

They laughed. I began to realize that 
after all these men took the whole sit- 
uation philosophically, even now, in the 
first unrushed moment since they had 
come marching out of the distances 
that constitute America. Almost all s'‘t- 
uations in life offer some satisfactions, 
—and this one did likewise. 

And then the boat moved a little— 
the tension was off its hawsers. 

I got ashore. 

“T envy you—I wish I were in your 
place,” I called to one of the men at 
the rail. 

“Perhaps you won’t three months 
from now,” he laughed. And then, from 
the same man: “Give my regard to all 
the girls i 

“____to Broadway, too,” called an- 
other. 

And then another punned on some- 
thing about Broadway with its sky- 
line of stars, even when it’s stormy! 
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The next moment the boat had 
cleared, all except two hawsers. I 
glanced at my watch. There was a min- 
ute left till schedule. She waited that 
minute out. There was that minute’s 
pause, a curt order from the bridge 
and almost instantly the big craft was 


moving slowly but surely out toward 
the sea. 
Then there was music. Some boy 


with a cheerful heart started it with 
“Tipperary,” and the next moment a 
‘soldier band had caught up the tune, 
then turned it to the music that prom- 
ises to be the marching song that will 
heal forever the wounds between North 
and South—*Dixie”! 

On the decks, too, were not a few 
bluejackets—men assigned to man— 
or shall we say “mother?”—the plenti- 
ful guns fore and aft. 

“What are those guns for?” I asked 
a “jackie.” 

He laughed. “Just for sociability’s 
sake,” he said. 

“Regards to Fritz—boom!” suggest- 
ed a private. 

The jackie shook his head dolefully. 
“You fellows are the ones that will see 
something doing,” he said. 

“Well, Skinny,” retorted the private, 
“you'll see something doing when you 
get this bunch of landlubbers out on 
the briny!” 

This, no doubt, proved to be truth. 
But there is solace, nevertheless, for 
the privates—so the jackies intimated 
—in knowing that the jackies will be 
enjoying themselves even if the land- 
lubbers arn’t! And, after all, seasick- 
ness leaves hardly any sting! 

All of which suggests something im- 
portant—that this trip will constitute 
an event in the annals of American 
traditions because it has been very 
seldom that soldiers and sailors have 
crost the ocean together, and of course} 
they have never crost on a mission like 
this one. There are men from Army 
and Navy and from the Marine Corps, 
too, on this first contingent—men from 
16 


“I WISH I WERE IN YOUR PLACE!” 


all ranks of our various services. 
America was represented in those first 
ten thousands, represented fore and 
aft and in the lookouts atop decks, in 
cabins and under hatches, all of Amer- 
ica—typical soldiers from whom one 
can extract nothing in the way of in- 
formation about themselves; men from 
the North and the South, from the East 
and the West—from all the levels high 
and low of America. There were men 
with distinguished names, just like the 
other privates—Lees, for instance—a 
few men of wealth, and not a few sons 
of men celebrated in our down-to-the- 
date American life. 


T was startling in its psychological 

effect—the sudden appearance, right 

on scheduled minute, of these columns. 
They came marching up out of all the 
reaches of America—marching four 
abreast, in line upon line, till their 
faces made a passing sweep that played 
on one’s emotions like the flutter of an 
American flag. They came marching 
up, into the lighted space, and then 
flashed on into the shadows, to pause, 
take a look about and a moment’s rest, 
then file up the gangplanks, down the 
hatches and up to the upper decks, and 
pile themselves into bunks—for they 
were tired, every one of them. 

They were tired; yet they came 
marching up out of the depths symbol- 
ically, with a vigor that was astound- 
ing, marching with full equipment 
ready to stay in Europe till the Ger- 
mans burn out and freeze themselves 
under. They came, thousand after thou- 
sand of them, in order that the Im- 
perial German Government would have 
deemed impossible here, at an embarka- 
tion. There was no confusion. They 
came and there were no consequences 
—just a few low and quiet commands, 
a few wheelings and swift and direct 
execution of movements desired. They 
came in long columns and went aboard, 
and the strange, quizzical idea that per- 
sisted in me, past all the envy that 








came to this poor civilian at these fel- 
lows who are to have their chance, was 
this, that it was somehow curious that 
they were going to the other side of 
the world and taking nothing but their 
rifles! 

Of course on board there was much 
more merely than rifles. Of course 
there was aboard that great armada of 
men and materials much more—very 
much more—somewhere! 

Yet here were all these men, gathered 
from far and wide, from all the levels 
high and low of a country as wide and 
deep as America, bound to the other 
side of the world, taking nothing but 
rifles! Of course this is a crazy idea, 
and yet it persisted, and it still per- 
sists. It seemed to this civilian that it 
was as if a shoemaker were going to 
Egypt and taking not an awl but mere- 
ly a hammer. So I said so to one of the 
officers. He smiled indulgently. “They’re 
going over to use their rifles,” he ex- 
plained. “And you know,” he laughed 
more and more amused, “they’ve got 
their bayonets, too!” 

He did not even add—this vigorous, 
much amused officer—that old adage 
among the military to the effect that 
a soldier’s life is for his family, his 
death for his country, and his discom- 
forts for himself. 

But they weren’t thinking of things 
like that—not these men. The older sol- 
diers, with the love of a fight that is 
part of their nature, looked forward to 
action of a kind past all anticipation. 
And the young ones with the old were 
full of wonderment, perhaps, yet they 
took their cues from the old ones. I had 
spent hours with them. They were 
cheerful, full of fight and of fun. They 
were comfortable. And intelligent, too 
—that is, they looked at the situation 
as they found it, knew its dangers and 
enjoyed them. They were not down- 
hearted, taken altogether. They were 
determined, and it may be guessed that 
before their journey was over they 
were not a little eager, too, 


CHAUTAUQUA’S CHANCE TO-DAY 


BY ARTHUR E. BESTOR 


ness. It may have done valiant 

service but may be unable to ad- 
just itself to new conditions. In this 
time of stress every public organization 
is compelled to~answer the question as 
to whether it has any vital task to per- 
form in the crisis that confronts the 
nation. Chautauqua has been a center 
of geniuinely patriotic education, an 
experiment station for new ideas, a 
great national influence making for in- 
telligence, religious tolerance, and de- 
mocracy. It has built itself into two 
generations of American life and has 
had a significant part in making the 
public opinion which rules the country 
today. But has it a part to play in this 
time of national need, and a message 
to the people of a democracy engaged 
in a life struggle? 

An answer may be made in terms of 
personalities. The boys.and young men 
who have lived here summer after sum- 
mer, and who regard this as their sec- 
ond home are now in the ambulance 
service on the French front and in 
every training camp from Plattsburg 
and Madison Barracks to Fort Sheri- 
dan and the Presidio. Every department 
of the institution has been called on to 
yield some effective and valued mem- 
ber of its organization for national 
service. The chancellor of the institu- 
tion, as the head of the greatest in- 
strumentality outside the Government 
for public tasks, is able to exercize an 
influence of world-wide importance. 
The head of our School of Physical Ed- 
ucation is on the Government commis- 
sion working out the whole problem of 
the recreative side of the Government 
training camps. The president of the 
institution has become chairman of a 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. War 
Board in charge of educational work 
among those recruits who, to the num- 
ber of two million, will probably be in 
our thirty-one training camps by Jan- 
uary 1. The president of the Chautau- 
qua Woman’s Club and other women 
prominent in it are members of state 
councils of defense and leaders in Red 
Cross and other organizations. Men 
and women who have found their in- 
spiration and gained much of their 
breadth of intellectual outlook at Chau- 
tauqua have found positions every- 
where where they can put to the best 
use this training and ability. As time 
goes on, more and more of our leading 
spirits will be called into patriotic 
scrvice. 

An answer to such a fundamental 
inquiry may be found also in the pro- 
gram of the coming summer. Nowhere 
in the country will there be so many 
important problems discussed as upon 
this platform. Our program has dur- 
ing four decades reflected national life 
and development and records the names 
of presidents, statesmen, university 
men, preachers, leaders in social and 
political reform, in fact, it is a record 
of the effective leadership of America 
since 1874. It is not surprizing, there- 


N educational institution like an 
Az: may outlive its useful- 








The Chautauqua Conference on 
Patriotic Education, held during 
the week of the Fourth of July to 
plan a national campaign of pa- 
triotic propaganda, brought to- 
gether many of the leading lec- 
turers and educators in this coun- 
try. The President of Chautauqua 
Institution, Arthur E. Bestor, who 
is also Secretary of the Committee 
on Patriotism Thru Education of 
the National Security League, 
made the following article his 
opening address. Ida M. Tarbell’s 
address on “Fear of Efficiency,” 
which we publish on another 
page, was one of the chief features 
of the Conference.—THE EDITOR. 




















fore, that men and women who could 
not be induced to speak elsewhere this 
summer should welcome the opportu- 
nity of speaking at Chautauqua and 














MR. BESTOR AT CHAUTAUQUA 
The Y. M. C. A. War Council has just chosen 
the president of Chautauqua Institution as head 
of the committee on entertainment at army 
camps thruout the country. Mr. Bestor plans to 
organize the committee at Chautauqua this 
summer and to enlist the volunteer services of 
famous lecturers, entertainers and musicians 


addressing themselves to those prob- 
lems which are now uppermost in the 
public mind. The season opens with 
the stirring story of trench warfare by 
an English officer who first came home 
because of the shock of shell fire and 
is now again recuperating from the ef- 
fects of poisonous gas. On the third 
day “Doing Our Bit” is the subject of 
an address by one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. The first 
full week of the season under the in- 
spiring title of “Our Country” is given 
up to the Speakers’ Training Camp on 
Education in Patriotic Service and the 
Conference of Organizations engaged 
in Patriotic Education. Cabinet minis- 
ters, chairmen of the expert commis- 
sions of the Council of National De- 
fense, members of the United States 
Senate, educators, publicists, represen- 
tatives of state councils of defense, 
clergymen, authors, leaders of public 
opinion, united in the belief that the 
duty of the present hour is to arouse 
the American people to the meaning of 
the war and the importance of personal 
service, will make Chautauqua the dy- 
namo of the country in this great pa- 
triotic propaganda. This will be the 
dominant thought of our entire sum- 
mer. All courses which are offered any- 
where under the alispices of the Red 
Cross will be offered by the Chautau- 
qua Chapter and in the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools. Military training for 
men and women has for the first time 
been introduced. The whole program 
and the entire life of the institution 
have been planned for under a patriotic 


impulse and with a definitely patriotic 
design. 


background of knowledge is the 

first requisite of an understanding 

of our part in the world today. It is 
possible that Chautauqua has a more 
significant function touching the issues 
of the present struggle than immedi- 
ately appears. Since 1878 the readers of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle have had in every four year 
cycle a Modern European, an English, 
and an American year besides one de- 
voted to more ancient times. Three- 
quarters of a million people have large- 
ly secured their historical orientation 
in this study. A book like that of Dr. 
H. H. Powers, “What Men Fight For,” 
written for the Chautauqua course, has 
been of incalculable value in giving 
these readers and many outside the 
Chautauqua circles an understanding 
of what the war is all about. Nowhere 
in the world is there a forum as influ- 
ential as this Chautauqua platform, 
where many of the important problems 
of modern history have here been dis- 
cussed by experts. 

The ability of Chautauqua to enter 
sympathetically into world movements 
is perhaps best illustrated by what hap- 
pened in late July, 1914. On twenty- 
four hours’ notice a symposium on the 
impending war was arranged. The Ger- 
man point of view was presented by a 
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member of the Chautauqua faculty who 
had served his time in the German 
army; the French by a member of the 
faculty who had served his time in the 
French navy; the English by a mem- 
ber of our medical staff who had been 
with Kitchener on the way to Khar- 
toum; and the general European situ- 
ation was presented by an assistant in 
the Program Department who had 
spent his winters for many years in 
Europe and who said on the afternoon 
of Franz Ferdinand’s assassination, 
that that was the opening event in the 
European war. A little later a Cam- 
bridge professor, James Hope Moulton, 
who has since lost his life by exposure 
on a ship torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean on its way back from India, 
gave his interpretation of England’s 
entrance into the war. During the last 
week of the season there were ad- 
dresses by religious leaders who were 
on their way to the Church Peace Con- 
gress in Constance when the war broke 
out. What was true of the season of 
1914 has been true of each successive 
season. 


T is perhaps not too much to say that 

the progress of thought and feeling 

with respect to the war has been more 
clearly reflected at Chautauqua than 
anywhere else. Our constituency had 
come to believe that wars were a thing 
of the past and the dawn of universal 
peace was at hand. In amazement, 
therefore, during that first season we 
questioned those ideals and institutions 
which we believed had been created to 
make war impossible. We discussed the 
responsibility of the leaders of Chris- 
tianity and asked why eighteen cen- 
turies after the message of the Prince 
of Peace we Christians had not been 
able to create the mind and the ma- 
chinery for the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties. We asked why the 
financial leaders of the world who had 
been claiming that the interdependence 
of industrial and commercial life had 
made wars obsolete had been unable to 
prevent the struggle. We arraigned be- 
fore the bar of our public opinion the 
Socialist movement, because the work- 
ers of the world had not by a general 
strike made recourse to arms impossi- 
ble. We were distrest to find that all 
these had proved inadequate to prevent 
or defer the war. 

Then came the period in which we 
tried to find in the person of a single 
individual the cause of the war. Ac- 
cording to our prejudices, it was either 
the Kaiser or the Czar or Sir Edward 
Grey or Poincaré or Sazonoff who was 
responsible. But no such struggle as 
this can be explained in terms of mere 
personality. We began to realize that 
each of the nations of the war had 
what seemed to them a legitimate rea- 
son for entrance into it; that each put 
forth what seemed a valid claim to a 
place in the sun. We came to explain 
Germany’s state of mind in terms of 
geography and economics. Here was 
the most efficient empire of the modern 
world, with a territory the size of 
Texas, and a population which in peace 
times grew at the rate of 800,000 peo- 





ple a year, with Russia on her eastern 
boundary in possession of one-seventh 
of the land area of the globe and a 
population growing at the rate of two 
millions a year. What was true of 
Germany was also true of the other 
nations in the struggle, and so we ex- 
cused our own detachment by insisting 
that this was a war for markets and 
for selfish ends. 


S time went on, we Americans came 

more and more to the belief that the 

contention of the English and 
French that they were fighting the bat- 
tle of civilization was at least entitled 
to consideration. The violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium came so sudden- 
ly that American public opinion would 
perhaps not have backed up that vig- 
orous protest which we all now see 
ought to have been made then and 
there. Germany’s attitude of mind, her 
ruthlessness of spirit, her contention 
that treaties were mere scraps of 
paper, her violations of international 
law and her unwillingness to abide by 
any of the rules of civilized warfare 
where they conflicted with her own 
needs and desires finally made it evi- 
dent that this is our struggle quite as 
much as that of any nation in the 
world. And the revolution in Russia 
has finally brought about an alliance 
of the democracies of the world against 
the four central empires, which repre- 
sent the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings, that Might makes Right, and 
that the state is above all considera- 
tions of ordinary morality. It may be 
natural and inevitable that every peo- 
ple should struggle for the enlarge- 
ment of its own ideals and institutions; 
but in so admitting we may still con- 
tend that it makes a profound and an 
infinite difference which ideals and in- 
stitutions prevail. As between Kultur 
and Democracy, despite all the falter- 
ing of the latter, our part lies forever 
on the side of Democracy. The cause of 
the Allies is our cause. 

This is the background of knowledge 
and feeling about the national crisis 
which is characteristic of intelligent 
Americans and which is clearly appre- 
ciated at Chautauqua. Is there also a 
real understanding among us of the 
national needs? Certainly Chautauqua 
has made no larger contribution than 
to patriotic nationalism. Founded only 
nine years after the Civil War, it has 
always been a meeting place of the 
North and the South. Men and women 
from all paris of the country, with 
widely varying economic, religious, so- 
cial, and political beliefs, have been 
brought together here under ideal con- 
ditions of common living. They have 
been brought here each by some domi- 
nant interest, but they have all been 
fused together as a social group. Liv- 
ing together under such conditions 
offers opportunity for working out some 
of the problems of life, which in the 
bustle of our existence has otherwise 
become almost impossible. In _ this 
great community, people have worked 
out their intellectual and religious sal- 
vation in terms of intercourse with 
one another and have gained new ideals 





of national unity and the need of patri- 
otic solidarity. 

Chautauqua has also enabled leaders 
of communities in all parts of the 
country to study under competent edu- 
cators the newer conceptions of the 
state, and to hear discussions of the 
various movements of government con- 
trol by the administrators themselves. 
We have always attempted to discuss 
upon this platform those problems in 
which the country was to be interested 
the next day and the day after tomor- 
row. A list of the symposia conducted 
here and the weeks of discussions will 
reveal the fact that Chautauqua has 
always been a little in advance of the 
public opinion of the country with re- 
spect to these new plans of social ame- 
lioration, religious tolerance, and the 
socialization of the state. 

Certainly one could not spend his 
summers in an intellectual and social 
atmosphere like this without under- 
standing some of the problems of po- 
litical and social organization so char- 
acteristic of the present crisis. In 
America we liked to believe that de- 
mocracy was coming into its own 
around the world until we faced sud- 
denly the challenge as to whether de- 
mocracy after all is the most effective 
government in the world. Governments 
responsive to public opinion are being 
tested today as never before as to 
whether they can maintain themselves. 

Besides a background of knowledge 
and an appreciation of national needs 
a time like this demands a moral and 
spiritual dynamic. It is quite possible 
for educated men and women to know 
the past and to appreciate the present, 
but not to have that leadership and 
initiative which enables them to make 
their knowledge count toward accom- 
plishment. Chautauqua, which has had 
so useful a career in formulating these 
problems, in giving an intellectual ap- 
preciation of them, has set itself now 
with all its powers, to the creation of 
moral impetus. 


“ ELL the people” is the slogan of 
the Committee on Patriotism Thru 
Education of the National Security 

League, with which we are codperating. 

It has always been the slogan of every 

great leader from Moses to Lincoln. 

Every commander must have his cour- 

iers and his watchmen upon the walls to 

let the people know. To let the people 
know is a peculiar function of Chautau- 
qua from its beginning. This function 
was never more immediately and urgent- 
ly needed than now. Whatever might 
have been thought before the war be- 
gan, whatever may be thought after 
peace is declared, surely while the na- 
tion is at war, Chautauqua must not be 
silent. The President and his advisers 
clearly are of such a mind. If they were 
not so minded, some of the distinguished 
speakers at our Training Camp would 
not leave their important duties to 
come. Chautauqua is to go on, of 
course, but not as usual. It will go on 
as the wisest council may direct it so 
as best to help in making up the mind 
and actuating the effort of the nation. 
Chautauqua, New York 

















Press Illustrating 


NE of the most unpopular 

words in use today is the word 

efficiency. From having been 

something which we were in- 
clined to call the American need it has 
become the great American alarm. It 
has meant until recently doing a thing 
in a clean, competent fashion without 
unnecessary fuss or waste. It is com- 
ing to mean doing a thing in machine 
fashion and in disregard of all human 
factors. What has brought about this 
change in our notion of the word ef- 
ficiency? 

It has come out of an attempt to 
create in industrial life a science of 
efficiency. In the last twenty years 
there has been developed in the indus- 
try of this country a new type of man- 
agement. From being more or less hap- 
hazard and personal industrial man- 
agement is now being harnessed to 
fixed principles. These principles have 
been worked out with mathematical ex- 
actness and their soundness is capable 
of proof. Many men have been interest- 
ed in their development, but to one 
man above all others is due the credit 
of their present scientific form. That 
man is Frederick Winslow Taylor. 

About thirty years. ago Mr. Taylor 
found himself at the head of a shop 
which was not turning out nearly so 
much product as he was confident it 
ought. Gradually he worked out a plan 
for getting out of his machines and 
men all that there was in them. He did 
this by completely revolutionizing shop 
management. He instituted a system of 
handling tools and supplies so exact 


MISS TARBELL AT 


HER 


FEAR OF EFFICIENCY 


DESK 


BY IDA M. TARBELL 








It was as associate editor of “The 
Chautauquan,” nearly thirty years 
ago, that Miss Tarbell first took a 
prominent part in Chautauqua 
work. Since then, in spite of the 
increased scope of her activities, 
she has always continued her in- 
terest and her work for Chautau- 
qua. Miss Tarbell is one of the 
speakers who will take part in the 
country-wide campaign this sum- 
mer under the Committee on Pa- 
triotism Thru Education. She is 
the author of “History of the 
Standard Oil Co.,” “The Tariff in 
Our Times,” “The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” and numerous magazine 
articles and stories —THE EDITOR. 




















that cach worker had put into his 
hands at the proper moment the thing 
he needed. It is safe to say that in 
many shops each worker gained up- 
ward of an hour a day by this reform. 
Mr. Taylor devised a planning system 
by which each man knew in advance 
exactly what work was waiting for 
him and his machine. Each operation 
in a job was routed so that it fitted into 
the operation which had preceded and 
the one which followed. That is, opera- 
tions followed in their proper sequence 
so that they flowed together finally in- 
stead of being scattered over a shop 
and time being lost in bringing them 
together. 

Mr. Taylor studied each machine in 
his plant to know exactly how fast it 


ought to be run to give the maximum 
product. Not infrequently he found 
that time was being lost because ma- 
chines were run too fast. ° 

Each of these steps made it easier 
for a man to do his work and conse- 
quently made it possible for him to do 
more work. Time which he had lost 
because of delays and friction for 
which he was in no way responsible 
was now his. 

It was after these matters had been 
settled that Mr. Taylor first turned his 
attention to the workman himself. He 
studied the way he was doing his task. 
Often he found that his productivity 
was lessened because of his position at 
the machine or of an awkward way of 
handling a tool. The easiest and the 
quickest way of performing each task 
was worked out. When this had been 
fixed the worker was instructed in the 
new method. The result inevitably was 
that the man turned out more work. 

Under the old management it had 
been the habit whatever a man’s prod- 
uct never to pay him more than the 
average daily wage. That is, he never 
had an incentive to turn out all that he 
could do. Mr. Taylor made it a rule of 
his system that a man’s pay should 
increase with the amount of his prod- 
uct. He never allowed the rate per 
piece to be cut. The result was that 
workmen under this new science of 
management earn from fifty to one 
hundred per cent more than formerly. 

In spite of the fact that the intelli- 
gent application of these principles re- 
sults in a large increase in product, in 
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profits and in wages, there have been 
many people to decry them. Labor par- 
ticularly has fought them. We have 
even had bills in Congress aimed at 
making it a crime for the Government 
to use in its plants the tools of the 
science of management. Why should 
there be this fear of industrial effi- 
ciency? Possibly fifty per cent of the 
reason lies in the natural human atti- 
tude toward anything that is new. Men 
fear this science because they are ig- 
norant of what it really means and 
does and they do not take the trouble 
seriously to investigate. Here is the 
reason of much of labor’s opposition to 
scientific management. Again men fear 
it because it demands a change and 
none of us like too well to give up or 
correct our ways of doing things. Sci- 
entific management cuts out ruthlessly 
all of the privileges which grow in a 
carelessly managed undertaking. It de- 
rmhands time, close attention, discipline, 
and the average worker or manager 
objects to this. 


UT these are only the human ob- 
B sections to anything new. The fear 

of efficiency in this country lies in 
something much more serious. It has 
been enormously increased in the last 
three years by the development of the 
Great War. The most conspicuous ex- 
hibit of efficiency with which the world 
is familiar is that of Germany. In Ger- 
many efficiency means fitting every man 
into a task which has been prescribed 
for him by a superior. In a country 
where militarism rules men must do 
and be what the government orders. 
The system requires training for a 
special service. It leaves little room for 
spontaneous individual choice. That is, 
an individual is not supposed to know 
what he ought to do. That is the busi- 
ness of his government. 

Whatever a man may lose by this 
method there is no question but he 
gains in the safety and orderliness of 
his life. Provisions are made for his 
old age, for sickness and unemployment. 


He may sacrifice for the government, 
but the government looks out for him. 
The man attains, too, almost invaria- 
bly a high degree of productivity in the 
thing at which he is set. He is an ef- 
ficient man in an efficient machine. Why 
should we Americans revolt at this way 
of handling men? Why should it seem 
monstrous and fearful to us? 

The democratic ideal in which we 
have been brought up breaks at every 
point with the German system. We be- 
lieve that unless men are allowed to 
find for themselves the thing which 
they can best do, that unless they are 
free to follow their inner call the best 
that they have to give to the world will 
be sacrificed. Instead of forcing a train- 
ing on the man we invite him to ex- 
periment. Above all, we feel that not 
only the good of the man but the good 
of society demands that his initiative 
and spontaneity be preserved. 

If the suppression of the individual 
and his natural bent is inherent in the 
science of efficiency, then for this coun- 
try it is doomed. In spite of all our 
bungling, there is no conviction stronger 
than that the most precious thing there 
is in a man is his native talent. Is the 
science of efficiency as developed in our 
industrial life hostile to the spirit of 
democracy and to this inner need of 
men to work out their natural bent? 
Does the Taylor system make no al- 
lowance for this human need? To argue 
the negative is utterly to misunder- 
stand the meaning of this new science. 
Mr. Taylor himself loved to call it a 
science of making men and when prop- 
erly applied that is exactly what it is. 

One of the most terrible features of 
our present day industrial life is the 
amount of unskilled menial work that 
is thrown upon men and women. The 
Taylor system boldly asserts that there 
should be no such thing as unskilled 
work in the world. It says that every 
task that is necessary should be studied 
and the best way of doing it found and 
taught. Great bodies of men and women 
have had their work dignified in this 


ENTERTAINING TWO MILLION MEN 


country and have consequently been 
themselves elevated by the application 
of scientific management to work which 
hitherto has been despised. 

Wherever scientific management is 
intelligently applied one of the tasks 
which it sets for itself. is the encour- 
agement of individual talent. Every 
device is employed to encourage work- 
ers of all grades to exercize their in- 
genuity by suggestions and by experi- 
ments. Scores of valuable improve- 
ments are being contributed annually 
to our industrial life today thru the 
encouragement that this new system of 
management is giving to individuals to 
let themselves loose in their work to 
see what they can do in the way of 
improving things. 


HE deep seated fear that the sci- 
ence of efficiency is inherently in 
conflict with democracy is not jus- 
tified by the ‘intelligent application of 
the Taylor system. On the contrary this 
science has come as a sympathetic 
handmaid of democracy, showing her 
how she can help men to develop them- 
selves along the line of their inner call. 
This system at every point gives the 
lie to the old contention that if things 
are to be done well in the world 
there must be dictators at every point. 
Moreover, wherever there has been 
an attempt to apply the science of man- 
agement autocratically, where a man- 
ager has not believed with Mr. Taylor 
that the best results of the system are 
possible only when you consider first 
the individual man and his good, there 
has been failure. The same thing has 
happened that we have seen happening 
with the German conception of military 
efficiency; in overlooking, even denying, 
the part that the human factor plays 
in the world, it in the long run defeats 
itself. A system of efficiency which 
makes no allowance for ethical and in- 
tellectual considerations whether that 
system be applied to an army or to a 
factory surely fails in the long run. 
Chautauqua, New York 





CHAUTAUQUA AND THE WAR CAMPS 


URING the past three weeks 

we have seen Americans sub- 

scribe approximately four bil- 

lion dollars in the Liberty Loan 
campaign and give over one hundred 
million dollars in the Red Cross cam- 
paign. There has been a noble response 
from our citizenry. We have answered 
the call promptly, and there have heen 
few laggers or slackers. But during 
this same period we have not been con- 
tent merely with giving money. Several 
organizations thruout the nation have 
been actively engaged in making plans 
to transport to the front those things 
which are usually not counted as avail- 
able for the soldier—little conveniences 
and marks of thoughtfulness which 
tend to make the soldier feel that he is 
more than a cog in a wheel of a mili- 
tary machine. The Y. M. C. A. stands 


out preéminently in this work, because 
it knows what it means to be a soldier 
in camp or in the trenches. Days of 
hardship followed by days of idleness, 
temptation constantly besetting the 
soldier, the aching, maddening lone- 
someness—all these the Y. M. C. A. 
proposes to counteract. 

For this war relief work the War 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. has just 
raised $4,000,000. It is proposed to 
erect at the various military camps 
Y. M. C. A. huts for each brigade, 
which means 6002 men. These Y. M. 
C. A. headquarters will be organized 
with a general secretary in charge as- 
sisted by a religious secretary, a physi- 
cal secretary and two assistants. Each 
camp will contain at least 28,000 men, 
so that in every one of the camps there 
will be at least five Y. M. C. A. huts 





with a corps of five secretaries, each 
unit costing approximately $20,000 a 
year. In each camp it is further pro- 
posed that there shall be a Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium to hold 3000 men. It is pos- 
sible that the War Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, of which 
Mr. Raymond Fosdick is chairman and 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, director of the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Educa- 
tion, is a member, will also have an 
auditorium in each camp to hold 5000 
men. By September there will be at 
least 1,000,000 men in mobilized camps 
and by January this army will prob- 
ably have grown to 2,000,000. 

The War Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
has asked President Arthur E. Bestor 
of Chautauqua Institution to become 
chairman of the committee of twenty- 
five men to have supervision of all of 
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the lectures, entertainments, and con- 
certs which are to be supplied by the 
Y. M. C. A. for the sixteen conscrip- 
tion and fifteen militia camps thruout 
the country The task which will de- 
volve upon this committee will be the 
organization of a bureau to furnish 
lecturers, entertainers, musicians and 
companies who will give at least a week 
of their time free. 

Lest anyone should be skeptical of 
the value of the work which the Y. M. 
C. A. proposes to do, we quote the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Camp Pershing, Fl Paso, Texas, 
October, 1916. 


DEAR Pat—lIt’s raining tonight; a good 
night to write letters. I have written to 


everybody back home, and I feel as if you 
ought to know somcthing about the work 
of this life saver, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. You will find it wherever 
there are men, and there are men here on 
the border tonight. The “Y” is here good 
and strong with a big comfortable shack 
for every brigade. 

Since our shack opened, the Mesa bar 
and Bill’s place are pretty well deserted. 
Moether gets more letters, and the United 
States Government gets more efficiency. If 
you have loved ones at home, you can’t 
resist the open ink bottles and the pens and 
the paper. It makes you ashamed to think 
that the “Y” is more interested in your 
loved ones than you are. 

It hands you out religion in doses a man 
can take. It tightens up the halter that 
gets loose when a man gets away from 
home. It assures you that someone is in- 
terested in you. no matter who or where 
you are. Who pays? I don’t know, but who- 


ever it is, God bless them! They are the 
fathers of thousands of boys. JOE. 

This is the spirit which the Y. M. C. 
A. proposes to create in the great army 
of two million American men and boys. 
The task of the committee which will 
be organized at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer is a very large and significant one. 
The committee will give the lyceum 
and Chautauqua people of the country 
an opportunity for doing a bit of patri- 
otic service of far reaching importance 
from every point of view. As Mr. Bes- 
tor is a member of the Committee on 
Patriotism Thru Education of the Na- 
tional Security League, the work of 
patriotic education thruout the coun- 
try will be carefully unified. 


WHAT’S WHAT AT CHAUTAUQUA 


HAUTAUQUA is unlike any 

other place on the continent. It 

is a community of people all de- 

voted to an abstraction which 
they term the Chautauqua idea. It 
might be called a city in the woods, 
only that it has neither mayor, nor 
council, nor aldermen. It nestles among 
wonderful old trees which stood guard 
when only the mocassined foot trod in 
and out among them and on the banks 
of a lake down which the French ex- 
plorers canoed in search of a southern 
waterway. 

The natural beauties of this region 
alone would make it famous—the in- 
viting roads winding over hills and 
thru ravines, the wild flowers that 
bloom in variety, the rich forestation 
and the brooks gliding down to the 
lake. Lake Chautauqua is twenty miles 
long and is one of the most beautiful 
small lakes in the world. One day it is 
quiet and gray as a Japanese print and 
another it is like a small ocean with its 
white caps and waves lashing the banks 
in truly angry mood. The artist loves 
it for its varying tints, the fisherman 
for its finny tribes of which the mus- 
callonge is king. It is gay with bathers 
along the beach and craft of many 
kinds dot its surface. 

If you love nature Chautauqua has 
ten thousand trees of seventy varieties, 
eighty kinds of birds, and many wild 
flowers for your study. If you love 
human nature it has generally twenty 
thousand people of varying types, but 
all of the friendly-folk variety. 

“Check your brains with your wraps” 
was the advice of a New York dramatic 
critic last winter to the attendants of 
musical comedy. The opposite rule ap- 
plies to Chautauqua. It is a community 
founded upon the principles of democ- 
racy, simplicity and Christian culture. 
The summer boarder who sits on the 
veranda and boasts of material pos- 
sessions and pedigree will not be happy 
at Chautauqua, for here diamonds are 
not a substitute for worth, and people 
are expected to equal in personal merit 


BY IDA B. COLE 
SECRETARY OF THE C.L.S. C 


the ancestors about whom they boast. 
A woman once said “Chautauqua cured 
me of being a snob, for I found that 
my waitress was a senior in a college, 
the chambermaid had specialized in 
Greek, the porter taught languages in 
a high school and the bell boy to whom 
I had been giving nickel tips was the 
son of a wealthy family in my own 
state who wanted a ‘job’ to prove his 
prowess.” 

If you want preparation for certain 
lines of education or religious work 
Chautauqua offers unequaled oppor- 
tunities in a unique environment. If 
you have no definite aim for study but 
just want a happy summer in a spot 
blest by nature and in a community 
full of pleasant friendships and influ- 
ences which make for mental uplift, 
you will find it all at Chautauqua more 
abundantly than you dream. If you can- 
not come for a whole season you will 
probably determine your visit by your 
interest in the topics which dominate 
certain “Weeks.” This year there are 
weeks devoted to Our Country, Arts 
and Letters, Business Efficiency for 
America, Music, The Great War, Church 
and Missions, and Recognition, the 
graduation ceremonies of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circles. 


N your arrival at Chautauqua 
eo" ~- at the Information Office 

in the Museum Building, on the 
south side of the Plaza, giving your 
local address. Telegrams are often sent 
simply to Chautauqua. With thousands 
of people in the boarding houses and 
cottages it is exceedingly difficult to 
find persons who are not properly reg- 
istered. 

After registering, step over to the 
office of the Chautauquan Daily and 
leave your subscription. You will want 
to read it every morning as soon as you 
have said your prayers. There are about 
forty events going on at the same time. 
You cannot attend them all, and the 
Daily will be your guide. You will want 
to preserve each copy as a record of 


the summer and you will value it for 
the excellent reports of Meetings and 
lectures you were unable to attend. 

The week’s program is a unit, con- 
sisting of a series of lectures on his- 
toric, literary, art, social, or economic 
topics, interpretative and dramatic 
readings, music recitals, sermons, ad- 
dresses of ethical and religious nature. 
You can, if you desire, attend a meet- 
ing of some kind nearly every hour 
from eight a. m. to eight p. m. If you 
are ambitious you will be tempted to 
undertake too much. It is best to study 
the programs of the Assembly and 
Summer Schools and decide exactly 
what you want, then devote yourself to 
that choice. 

If you intend to enter the Summer 
Schools report to the registrar’s office 
in the Museum Building, south side of 
the Plaza, for information and regis- 
tration. Should you desire to hear some 
of the class lectures but not to enroll 
as a student, a Visitor’s Ticket ob- 
tained of the registrar will admit you. 
There are fourteen schools in the group, 
with two hundred classes, one hundred 
twenty-five instructors, and an average 
of about thirty-five hundred students. 

The music lover finds many rare ad- 
vantages in the musical atmosphere. 
Any one who can read music is eligible 
to the big Chautauqua Choir; applica- 
tion should be made at the office of the 
music director, rear of Amphitheater 
Building at nine a. m. This summer the 
Russian Symphony, under Modest Alt- 
shuler, will give two concerts daily dur- 
ing the week of July 23-28. During the 
other weeks there are three concerts in 
the Amphitheater, music recitals in 
Higgins Hall by well known musicians, 
organ recitals every Tuesday and 
Thursday, an organ interlude of an 
hour Sunday afternoons, and a great 
community song service every Sunday 
night. 

If you are a member of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
generally called the C. L. S. C., in- 
scribe your name in your class register 
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in the C. L. S. C. office, second floor 
Colonnade Building. Watch the official 
program in the Daily and the bulletin 
boards at the entrance to the Colon- 
nade Building and on the C. L. S. C. 
Veranda adjoining the Bookstore for 
notices of councils, Round Tables, and 
the many class meetings and functions 
which take place daily. Read the C. L. 
S. C. column in the Daily. If you are 
not a member watch the C. L. S. C. 
announcements, for you will be cordial- 
ly welcomed to all its functions except 
the class meetings. This is important 
advice since the C. L. S. C. is the center 
of so many of the social activities. The 
Hall of Philosophy is the center of 
Cc. L. S. C. life. On one side is the 
famous Golden Gate, thru which so 
many thousands of its readers have 
passed since the organization of the 
Circle nearly forty years ago. Across 
the little park from the Hall of Philoso- 
phy is Alumni Hall, built and main- 
tained by the C. L. S. C. graduates and 
where the classes have their headquar- 
ters and the Monday reeeptions are 
held. After a season at Chautauqua 
you will naturally want to crystallize 
the upward impulses and carry the 
Chautauqua spirit back home, there- 


fore you will enroll in the year-round 
Chautauqua, the C. L. S. C., which 
pursues a course of study intended for 
busy people who want to make their 
spare moments count for mental efii- 
ciency. 


HAUTAUQUA recognizes’ the 
(Ctact that “all work and no play” 

is a poor rule. The young men 
have their Athletic Club, with its bowl- 
ing alleys, pool and billiard tables, show- 
er baths,reading and writing rooms,and 
other club privileges. The Men’s Club 
offers the genial companionship of club- 
bable men, and their chess tourna- 
ments are famous. The Women’s Club 
meets daily at nine a. m. in the Hall 
of Philosophy, and the Young Women 
have an attractive club home in one of 
the C. L. S. C. cottages. 

Chautauqua stresses the outdoor life 
with its Golf Club, Roque Club, tennis, 
sailing, bathing, rowing, quoits, fish- 
ing, and steamboat trips on the lake. 

There are nine denominational houses 
at Chautauqua, and if yours is among 
them you will, of course, call there 
early in your stay. Sunday is a pecu- 
liarly restful day. No automobiles honk 
under your windows, no carriages rattle 


down the street,»no cars steam into the 
station with loads of noisy tourists— 
but all is quiet and peaceful. 

Every one attends the great com- 
munity service in the Amphitheater at 
ten a. m., besides which each group 
has its own denominational meeting ad- 
drest by some noted preacher or some 
returned missionary home on furlough. 
The famous Vesper Service is held in 
the Hall of Philosophy at five o’clock 
p. m., and later there is a lakeside serv- 
ice whose impressiveness is enhanced 
by the beauty of the lake setting. 

You will find unique interest in the 
celebration of Old First Night, in which 
many people participate who have been 
at Chautauqua since its start. One of 
the most significant exercizes is the 
Recognition Day procession, a pretty 
pageant in which the C. L. S. C. classes, 
bearing their banners and led by little 
girls with flower laden baskets, follow 
the graduating class under the famous 
arches to the Hall of Philosophy. Then 
you will realize how true is the saying 
that you are not a real Chautauquan 
until you have become a member of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 

Chautauqua, New York 


CHAUTAUQUA’S MOTHER SUPERIOR 


BY FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 


MEMBER OF THE CHAUTAUQUA EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


branch of the Chautauqua movement 

the name of Kate F. Kimball stands 

second only to that of the founder, 
John H. Vincent. Miss Kimball gave 
the unselfish devotion of a lifetime to 
this worldwide educational work. Grad- 
uating from the High School of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, she became executive 
secretary of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle (C. L. S. C.), es- 
tablished in 1878. Nearly 70,000 gradu- 
ates of the four-years course and 
three-quarters of a million enrolled 
readers since that time cherish the per- 
sonal contact which she supplied for 
Chautauqua Institution. 

In this work she developed an en- 
dowment of rare qualities, and thou- 
sands who were never able to visit 
Chautauqua itself none the less thru 
her personality conveyed by pen and 
print experienced the sense of personal 
relation to an alma mater. 

In season and out of season she stood 
for the “soul” of the Chautauqua 
movement with its ideals of enriching 
the home lives of “the many, not the 
few.” 

To the discouraged reader or Circle 
of readers she was able to send just 
the right inspiring word of sympathy 
and encouragement. She had the teach- 
ing instinct. 

Among her official associates her in- 
terpretation of the needs of those whom 
Chautauqua seeks to serve became a 
guide and an inspiration. 

To the work of preparing or select- 


F the Chautauqua Reading Circle 


ing study materials and adapting con- 
ventional educational methods, she 
contributed no less than to the lasting 
“class spirit” of members whom she 
organized into class groups each year. 

Many will always think of her as a 
kind of Chautauqua Mother Superior. 
The details of the work of an executive 
secretary are not transcribable—year 
after year of multifarious drudgeries 

















KATE KIMBALL 


which defy analysis. During thirty-five 
active years she made them the means 
of transmitting a great idea as a dy- 
namic force, vital to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women the world 
around. To have done this is the mark 
of Miss Kimball’s high service. 

Besides her writings in connection 
with the Chautauqua movement, she 
contributed many features to The 
Chautauquan, wrote for other publica- 
tions, and was the author of “An Eng- 
lish Cathedral Journey,” published in 
1913. 

After a slight stroke of paralysis in 
1909 she never fully recovered, and her 
death occurred January 17, 1917, in 
her fifty-seventh year. Miss Kimball 
was born in Orange, New Jersey, and 
was a daughter of Dr. Horace Kimball 
of New York. Four brothers, Dr. 
Charles O. Kimball of New York, Al- 
fred R. Kimball, treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America; Prof. Arthur L. Kimball 
of Amherst College, James Everett 
Kimball of Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
one sister, Miss Mary W. Kimball of 
New York, survived her. Chautauqua 
Institution sent official representatives 
to the funeral services at Rose Hill 
Crematory, Linden, New Jersey, and 
memoralizes her remarkable career. 
She was one of those rare spirits who 
find their own best realization and 
highest enjoyment in work for other 
people. She embodied the Chautauqua 
spirit at its best. 

Chautauqua, New York 
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Once more the United States Marines have made 
good their slogan “First to Fight”; a regiment 
commanded by Colonel Charles A. Doyen is now 
with the Pershing troops somewhere in France. 
These photographs of the Marines embarking in 
June have been held pending the news of their safe 
arrival. A lieutenant of Marines describes the 
leave-taking: “No colors were unfurled. No drums 





or bugles sounded. The column of soldiers in heavy 
marching order swung into the brick-paved street, 
stepping along so briskly that the sound of their 
shoes upon the pavement was more like a crackle 
than a tread. A sergeant of Marines in khaki came 
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trotting across the parade grounds, set up a mo- 
tion picture camera and began to crank. In front 
of Major General Barnett the column halted, and 
for half a minute the corns’ commandant addrest 
them. Then with a snap, rifles jumped to shoul- 
ders, squads swung into column formation, and 
the line passed swiftly on down the street and 
boarded a train of day-coaches for a nearby port. 
The sun-browned fighting men, all veterans of 
campaigning in Haiti and Santo Domingo, waved 
their hats from the windows to a handful of 
civilians watching the train pull out, but neither 
they nor their friends indulged in any cheering” 
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Underwood & Underwood 

American troops are fighting 
in France. The aviators are 
making that fact just as obvi- 
ous as possible. Corporal Ed- 
ward F. Hinkle, of the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, was the first man to 
carry the American flag over 
the French lines. He designed 
the Indian head, below, which 





the Escadrille has adopted as 
its symbol. Above are two Amer- 
ican planes in full war paint. 
The Indian head is on the sides 
of each machine, the rudders are 
decorated with red, white and 
blue stripes, and on the upper 
surface of the planes is the red, 
white and blue circle, field and 
star. Their nationality is plain 
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Corporal Hinkle’s original design and directions for the Escadrille Indian head, enclosed in one of his letters home 
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Kadel & Herbert 


What does the name of “Bethle- 
hem Steel” mean to you—a 
vague image of enormous fac- 
tories—or perhaps the memory 
of fabulous stories of the Stock 
Market in the earlier part of the 
war? In either case you've lots 
to learn, for Bethlehem, as much 
as Plattsburg, is one of the great 
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Underwood & Underwood 


factors on which we depend now 
to win this war. The photograph 
above shows one of Bethlehem’s 
“finest,” a twelve-inch disap- 
pearing gun in firing position. 
The huge mechanical hammer, 
in the center of the page, saves 
several hundred man-power, 
and works both day and night 
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Underwood & Underwood , 
Boring a big steel ingot, one of the preliminary processes—and, at the right, bins full of shrapnel ready to ship 
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PLATTSBURG “SOUNDING OFF” 


HERE was a second coming of 
“glad, confident morning” in the 
student-officers’ training camp at 
Plattsburg Barracks in the fifth 

week of preparation in classroom and 
afield. It came in the form of an an- 
nouncement from “’way up topside” 
that, barring some unforeseen backslid- 
ing, every survivor of the five weeks’ 
preliminary work would be commis- 
sioned in the New Army, which title, 
in the hearts of the men who have the 
making of it in hand, I believe will en- 
dure by right of priority in despite of 
any official designation, such, for in- 
stance as the “National Army.” Gen- 
eral Orders No. will never supplant 
the designation, by common consent, of 
the men who serve. It is so with titles, 
with slogans, and with songs. And, in- 
cidently, it is more than a possibility 
that not even the new officers’ endorse- 
ment of a marching song or a fighting 
song will “make it go” with the men 
of the draft. All of which leads, nat- 
urally enough, to some consideration 
of the voice-power of these new officers. 
The Plattsburg camp has not lacked 
muscle-power and brain-power, but it 
has lacked voice-power. And _ voice- 
power just now is all-important. It is 
one of the great fundamental equip- 
ments for command. It will determine, 
in the long run, the assignments of 
many of the new officers. Without it 
a man is next to useless in command 





BY HERBERT REED 








Beginning with his story of “The 
First Ten Thousand” published in 
The Independent of June 9, Mr. 
Reed has reported weekly to Inde- 
pendent readers the progress Un- 
cle Sam is making in the training 
of officers for “The New Army.” 
In this article he makes some new 
points in the discussion of mili- 
tary requirements.—THE EDITOR. 




















of line troops, the more so now that 
the fighting units have grown so in 
size, and with the prospect that they 
are still likely to grow. 

In the West Point vernacular the 
giving of commands is called “sounding 
off.” It is the nearest possible attain- 
ment to the magic of brass music, from 
which, of course, the term is derived. 
Your football quarterback has it, your 
crew coxwain has it, your effective 
coach in any branch of sport has it, 
and the ideal army officer has it. 


N these days of forums of all sorts, 
of debates, soap-box and otherwise, 
why is it so rare? Why have the in- 
structors here been unable to teach it 
to a greater extent? Why is it that so 
few of the new officers-to-be have it? 
Partly, I think, because of stage-fright, 
a natural enough sensation, and partly 
because of lack of practise in using the 


voice in brand new surroundings in a 
brand new situation. There is also the 
natural decent respect of the best 
type of American citizen—numerically 
strong here—for the criticism of his 
fellows. This added to a fundamental 
and patriotic fear of being wrong just 
at this critical time. The thing is nat- 
ural, intensely human, and, I like to 
believe, quite “American-human,” if I 
may be permitted to coin that hy- 
phenate. 

Yet it is vital that this thing be 
overcome. It is vital, too, I think, that 
the new officers make a special effort 
to overcome the—in many cases—life- 
long habit of accent. The Bostonian, 
the New Yorker and the Southerner 
are in the same boat in this respect. 

I have found, in the course of study- 
ing this encampment, that we seem not 
to be an imitative people, in matters 
military at least. There have been, and 
still are, capable instructors here who 
have carried this matter of voice- 
power to a high development. Notable 
among them was Captain Weeks, of 
whom I have already spoken in these 
notes, and who was so capable an officer 
that he was called all too suddenly 
“somewhere.” Another is Captain Mas- 
tellar, in command of one of the New 
England companies. I mention these in- 
dividuals because they are convincing, 
and because in this very matter of 
voice-power even a weak and halting 
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THESE MANEUVERS DEPEND FIRST OF ALL ON VOICE-POWER 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
FICTION: THE WAR: PSYCHOLOGY 


























Tu ly 7, 1917 
CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
‘** Eloquent and illuminating essay-sermons on various aspects of 


life as affected by the war.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘** A Confusion of Tongues’ breathes the spirit of this war-racked 
age. They are more than ordinary addresses. . . . Every one is 
a tonic for faith.”-—The Congregationalist. Net $1.25. 


Hovexrton Mirriuuxn Company, Boston and New York 


UMMER 
By EDITH WHARTON 


A big, outstanding novel, revealing the romance of a young girl 
who hungers for life and for love. How she meets her “ fairy 
prince,’’ and how her brief period of happiness is followed by 
bitter disillusionment are wonderfully told. Mrs. Wharton has 
risen to the height in writing “‘Summer.”’ Cloth, Net, $1.50. 


D. Appteton & Company 





DIVERSITY OF CREATURES 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
Fourteen Stories Fourteen New Poems 
Mr. Kipling’s first book of short stories in seven years. Toread them 
is to renew the magic of many of the great Kipling creations of 
the past twenty-five years with a new undertone of the world war 


breaking forth in at least two stories of the highest genius. Green 
Cloth, Net, $1.50. Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75. 


Published by Doustepay, Pack & Company 


E SHADOW LINE 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


The “shadow line” is that dim boundary between youth and 
maturity. Conrad builds his tale around a young lad, who crosses 
his ‘shadow line” in charge of a fever-stricken ship in the Gulf 
of Siam. His first command too, Ever in the background is the 
malignant spirit of the former captain, who had died. We believe 
it will rank beside Conrad’s finest work. Cloth, Net, $1.35. “* Deep 
Sea’’ Leather, Net, $1.75. 
Published by Doustepay, Pace & Company 





YDIA OF THE PINES 
By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of * Still Jim,” etc. 

‘* What America needs is real love of America.’”’ This is the mes- 
sage of this story of young womanhood in the Hiawatha Country. 
Gertrude Atherton calls it ‘‘ An American classic.” The Philadel- 
phia Press says it is “* a vitally American novel.”? Cloth, 12mo. Net 
$1.40. 


Freperick A. Stokes ComPANY 





E TRELOARS 
By MARY FISHER 
Author of *“* The Journal of a Recluse.’ 


A brilliant satire on American fads, 
Price $1.35. 


Tuomas Y. CrowEtt Company, Publishers, New York 


Order of your bookseller. 





ONE YEAR OF PIERROT (Anonymous) 


Gene Stratton-Porter says : 


“From the first to the last line, straight and logically the story 
develops, with each line gathering grace and strength, keeping 
poise and gripping the human heart in its tenderest spot. I do not 
remember ever to have read a book that was more touching, closer 
truth to life or better literary art.’’ Profusely illustrated by Lester 
G. Hornby. Net $1.50. 

By adding it to your library you will help the fatherless children of 
France, for whose benefit part of the profits will be used. 

Hoveuton Mirriry Company, Boston and New York 


HEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 


A Novel of the Conquest of Canaan 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


“* OF irresistible interest, it enters one of the most fruitful grounds 
in all literature. Joshua and his associates are men and women in- 
stinct with those vital human passions which are perennial and 


immutable.”—N. Y. Tribune. With frontispiece. Net $1.35. 


At all booksellers. 
Fiemina H. REVELL ComMPANy 
158 Fifth Ave., New York. 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





m THe GreaT War Back 
RISTODEMOCRACY og Rm CHRIST AND PLATO 
By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN 
With an American Preface. 8vo. Net $3.50. . 

“ But if ‘ Aristodemocracy’ claims and deserves a complete study 

we imagine the reader will be most arrested by that section in 

which Sir Charles Waldstein outlines his idea of a new heaven 

and earth after the welter of blood isdry. Here is no Utopian 

creed. . . . Rather does he demand for modern man and modern 

society ‘a clear and distinct codification of the moral consciousness 
of civilized man.’ ”—Daily Telegraph (London). 

Lonemans, GREEN & Co., New York 


UR HIDDEN FORCES (La Psychologie 

Inconnue) 

By EMILE BOIRAC 
Translated with a Preface by Dr. W. de Kerlor. 

The leading psychologist of France proves, through the results of 
experiments with the hidden forces in men, that every human being 
sses latent, unsuspected psychic powers of great practical value. 
e author also gives a remarkable — of the mysteries of 
a, spiritism, and the like. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, Net 


Freperick A. Stokes ComPANy 





HE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE 


“Tells in crisp, journalistic style, and with a full sense of its 

amazingness, this latest romance of human freedom. The author 

draws from a full and deep knowledge of Russia ; he is able to sum 

up the salient facts leading gradually and surely to the revolution 

without wasting time or losing the reader’s attention.” —New York 

Times. $1.00. 
Harper & Broruers. 1817-1917. 


HE RELIEF OF PAIN BY MENTAL 
SUGGESTION 


A Study of the Moral and Religious Forces in Healing 
By DR. LORING W. BATTEN 
“Dr. Batten’s book is admirably written. It is moderate, conserv- 
ative and wise, and it is on a wide experience in dealing with 
suffering men and women. I heartily commend it to those who 
believe that faith and religion are factors of physical and moral 
health.”—Dr. Elwood Worcester, Rector of the Emmanuel Church 
Boston. At all bookstores. 12mo. Net $1.25, ? 
Morrat, YARD & Company, Publishers, 116-120 W. 32d St., N. Y. 





HE RUSSIANS: An Interpretation 

By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Author of “‘ Through Siberia: An Empire in the Making” 

What is Russia? Whoisthe Russ? What have Russia and America 

in common? These are the questions the American asks, and here 

are their answers. This book will go far toward dispelling false 

impressions of Russia in this country. It throws out a a » 

voth, 


American business men to get into the Russian market. 
8vo. Net $1.50. 


Freperick A. Stroxes Company 





| IFE OF JAMES J. HILL 
By JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


Personally selected by James J, Hill to write this biography 

and given exclusive access to private letters and papers. ‘ 
As a record of a life of achievement it is truly American—an in- 
spiring story full of human appeal. As a picture of pioneer life 
and of the romantic upbuilding of the Northwest, it is vivid and 
eeroutias: Ry. an  ¥ st of big a by a man who 
clim © the top, it will appeal to every business . - 
umes, Illustrated, Boxed, Net, $5.00. — 

Published by Doustepay, Pace & Company 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 
of Special Interest 


‘WAR SERVICE 


FIRST LESSONS IN SPOKEN FRENCH FOR MEN 
IN MILITARY SERVICE 


By Wilkins, Coleman and Huse. Flexible cloth; 50 cents, postage extra. 
Ready in July. 


FIRST LESSONS IN SPOKEN FRENCH FOR 
DOCTORS AND NURSES 


By Wilkins, Coleman and Preston. Flexible cloth; 50 cents, postage 
extra. 


Prepared for the use of those who are to enter the service in 
France. These books are the result of courses of instruction given 
to those expecting to sail soon. The special work-lists form one of the 
valuable features. Ready in July. 


LE SOLDAT AMERICAIN EN FRANCE 


By Wilkins and Coleman. Flexible cloth; 50 cents, postage extra. 


A handbook and guide for conversation for all soldiers who go 
to France. Intended for the use of those who already have some knowl- 
edge of French but will find themselves often hard pressed for the right 
word or phrase. For August Publication. 


GENERAL 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


By George A. Barton. Cloth; $1.50, postage extra. 


A keen and sympathetic interpretation of all the great religions, 
comprehensive and interesting. Ready July 15. 


RECREATION AND THE CHURCH 
By Herbert W. Gates. Cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 


Gives the experience of the author and his methods of handling 
one of the vital problems of the church. 


FOOD POISONING 
(The University of Chicago Science Series.) 
By Edward O. Jordan. Cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 


Discusses the extent and prevention of food poisoning, articles of 
food most commonly connected with poisoning. Describes character- 
istic epidemics due to food. 


THE BIOLOGY OF TWINS 
(The University of Chicago Science Series.) 
By H. H. Newman. Cloth; $1.25, postage extra. 


Of interest to the general reader as well as to the biologist. Con- 
siderable mass of data dealing with the phenomenon of twins in man 
and other mammals is here brought together for the first time. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA, 1640-1860 
By Rolla M. Tryon. Cloth; $2.00, postage extra. 


A universal interest exists in the habits and conditions of the life 
of our forefathers, and this volume vividly portrays in detail the life 
of the people of this period. 











The books described above will be found among an extension ex- 
hibit of the publications of the University of Chicago Press at Chau- 
tauqua Institution. An invitation to visit the exhibit is cordially ex- 
tended to all. 


For a complete list of publications or information regarding the 
list in certain fields write to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















imitation would put the student-officer on 
the right road. Imitation is no flattery in 
such case. From time to time men will be 
called from the ranks to take command of 
units of varying size, and, all other things 
being equal, their voice-power will make all 
the difference in the world. 

We know, of course, that in actual com- 
bat the whistle and other forms of commu- 
nication will be paramount, but the fact 
remains that this all-important voice-power 
will have served for the process of build- 
ing the New Army, and that the character 
behind that voice-power will go echoing on 
even when there is no further possibility 
of direct voice-command. So this develop- 
ment of voice-power is the salient feature 
of this stage of the training at Plattsburg. 

There are other phases of the progress 
of the work here which have come to be of 
the utmost importance and which must be 


recorded here before another week carries 


us onward into the beginnings of actual 
battle technic. So fundamental are they 
that they come in the nature of a shock to 
the unprejudiced observer, who, none the 
less, should have been prepared for just 
such a shock. 

First, and foremost (and I am basing 
my statement on contact with camp-groups 
of every sort and their instructors), we 
have yet to become as ugly as we ought 
to be in the face of conditions that con- 
front us in that still too misty yonder- 
region across the seas. Clean, upstanding 
American men who are seeking their com- 
missions here are temperamentally reluc- 
tant to admit that they have got to learn 
“dirty fighting.” 

They know that they must, yet they hate 
it. They have sufficient imagination to see 
what the new bayonet practise means—a 
practise that has been too much neglected 
here and which I believe is to have a thoro 
revival now that we are taking a little 
closer stock of the training work in Can- 
ada, which is, of course, uniform thruout 
the empire of our English-speaking ally. A 
very high percentage of the men at Platts- 
burg consists of American college athletes 
—football players first. These men have 
played their game hard, and roughly—have 
given and taken hard knocks and gloried 
in the give and take, but they have discov- 
ered that there is no sportsmanship in this 
war, and that at least for the time being, 
and in order to be effective leaders, they 
have got to dig down into the roots of their 
being and change that being into something 
tremendously repugnant to them. 

As this is written I know that not two 
per cent of the present encampment under- 
stands as do the Canadians the tremendous 
effectiveness of “shock action”—to put it 
truthfully and brutally, the use of pound- 
age behind the knife supplemented by 
the feet and hands. It has got to come. We 
have adopted the British method of charg- 
ing, and so far merely played with it. Even 
in its play form it has been sickening. It 
has got to be made more sickening to the 
enemy. 

There has always been a fundamental 
difference, which is especially noticeable in 
games requiring physical contact, between 
the American and the Englishman. Your 
American prefers “sparring”; your Eng- 
lishman lives on “in-fighting.”” We have 
adopted in our training the English “in- 
fighting,” and having adopted it, the offi- 
cers-to-be of the New Army have begun to 
realize with a sort of wonderment that it 
must be gone thru with. It may sound al- 
most childish to say that in the Canadian 
training camps, from which we must be 
willing. to learn, the charging infantryman 
is imbued by his instructors with the feel- 
ing that the dummy he attacks is a human 
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being. It has been done effectively in Can- 
ada. It is a matter of record. The facts 
must be faced, nauseating tho they are. 

It was natural, of course, that there 
should arise the sentiment in favor of the 
use of the revolver in these charges. Such 
a sentiment was merely an expression of 
the feeling against looking a man in the 
face and impaling him or otherwise making 
a revolting mess of him. It was promptly 
pointed out that comparatively clean kill- 
ing would not have the same effect in de- 
stroying the morale of the foemen who es- 
caped and reformed their lines. It is, per- 
haps, a debatable point, but I do not think 
that the supporters of the revolver will in 
the end prevail. 

In modern warfare the breaking down 
of the morale of opposing troops is a thing 
ardently to be desired. It must be taught 
by the officers-to-be to the nation’s drafted 
troops. I think that neither civilian nor 
professional soldier will dispute that. 

These things, I repeat, are in the minds 
of the men in camp at this particular, and 
to my way of thinking, critical stage of the 
training period. So that I am not preach- 
ing any theory of American terrorism in 
warfare, but attempting to make clear to 
those back home the problems of the men 
who are to represent them in the field. 

There is just one other matter of great 
moment to these men just now, and that, 
too, comes to us from Canada. It is the 
problem of learning to live cheerfully and 
with the conservation of every physical and 
mental resource in absolute muck and slime 
preparatory to facing and dealing with 
these same conditions on the battle line. 
It has been done in Canada and it can be 
done here. It is absolute fact that many of 
the Canadians have found trench life on 
the other side more endurable in many 
ways than life in their own practise dig- 
gings. The Canadian training camps have 
come far closer to imitating actual war 
conditions than our own, down to date, and 
their advanced training has been begun af- 
ter only two weeks of the hardening pro- 
cess. We shall get around to it, I think, 
ere long, and get around to it in such a 
way as to “make it go.” 

A little criticism of a course of teach- 
ing that in many ways has approached per- 
fection, and I shall have done with dis- 
agreeable things, to pass on next time to 
the doubtless more interesting study of ad- 
vanced war technic. Problems in minor 
tactics have been taken up in the course 
of the training—problems in which one 
Sergeant Hill, already a famous character 
among the student-officers, has maneuvered 
men over a terrain as like that to be en- 
countered abroad as could well be chosen. 
Our good sergeant,has done his work well. 
There is nothing to add to it. And it has 
been valuable. But the able instructors here 
have gone over with their pupils the the- 
oretical ground already covered in many 
valuable minutes of time that might have 
been given to something new. It has been 
a case of treading in well defined foot- 
steps. This, however, is a phase that will 
pass. 

Plattsburg, New York 








Andrew, a sweet-voiced Cockney chap, 
was chosen to sing in a London slum con- 
eert and obliged with “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” His enunciation of one line, ‘The 
’orn of the ’unter is ’eard on the ’ill,” 
jarred very much on the nerves of one 
man, who mentioned that Andrew really 
ought to put a few “aitches” in now and 
then. “Garn!” said Andy, eyeing him with 
pity, “don’t show yer ignorance—don’t yer 
know there ain’t no H in music? It only 
goes up to G!"—Saturday Night. 





MAZDA Service—a systematic 
research for making lamps 


more economical 




























































































































































THE MEANING OF MAZDA—MAZDA 
is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to 
collect and select scientific and practical infor- 
mation concerning prog oa develop 

in the art of i lamp fi g 
and to distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 











Service is centered in the Research Laborator- 
ies of the General Electric Company at Schen- 
ectady. The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA 
Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
This trademark is the property of the eral 
Electric Company. 
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United States Trust Company of New York 
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CHAUTAUQUANS 


AN INSPIRING WORK, AN INTRODUCTION AND GUIDE TO THE 
BEST ENGLISH BOOKS 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Pror. Epwin L. Miter, A. M. 

78 unusual illustrations. 597 pages. Map and charts. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 

Literature should be a living source of inspiration and pleasure. Many textbooks on 
the subject destroy the reading habit because of their dry treatment of the subject. This will 
never be said of the preseat work. Professor Miller’s own love of reading is marked on 
every page. The man or woman who wishesto gain a better understanding of and take a 
keener delight in English Literature will prize it. Emphasis is laid upon forces and influences 
not upon dates, It is a stimulating introduction to the vast field of Literature which is 
always intended for the interpretation and enrichment of life. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHURCH WORK, GIVE THIS BOOK 
TO YOUR PASTOR OR USE IT YOURSELF 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 


ITS WHY AND HOW 


ARRANGED By W. B. AsHLey, 
Executive Secretary Church Advertising and Publicity Departmental. 
Formerly Associate Editor of the Christian Hera'd. 
Tilustrated. 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


“Church Advertising” te’ls the practical methods which may be used to advertise Church 
work and to get the people “moving Churchward’’—not by means of sensationalism or 
vanity, but by a direct, straightforward appeal. 

This book explains how to prepare Advertising Copy, Make Special Sunday Night 
Attractions, Why the World Needs Our Goods, Right Methods Bring Results, Many 
Ways to Many Minds, Making Re'igious Information Appetizing, Advertising to Fill a 
Church, Securing Money for Publicity, Advertising the Sunday School, etc., etc., etc. 

. 


ARE YOU TRAINING RIGHT? 
LIPPINCOTT’S TRIANING SERIES 


will help you. Write for descriptive circulars cn the different volumes; Newspaper Trade; 
Stage; Forestry; Insurance, etc., etc. Each, illustrated, $1.25 net. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ,fnetPat 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Anyone who has knowledge—or imagina- 
tions—about Russia nowadays is fairly 
sure of a welcome at the publisher's door. 
As a forerunner of the host of books that 
are sure to be upon us shortly it is worth 
while to consider some half dozen out re- 
cently. and see how much light they really 
throw on the complicated situation of that 
disordered government. Russia of Yester- 
day and Tomorrow is by a_ Russian, 
Baroness Souiny, who retails court gossip 
after the fashion of our own Marquise de 
Fontenoy, and is on the whole vastly enter- 
taining. She likes Czars and Czarinas and 
court favorites and such folk. She even 
defends Rasputin. Curiously the most en- 
lightening portion of the book deals with 
the peasants and with their probable atti- 
tude toward the impersonal form of gov- 
ernment that is to take the place of their 
“little father.” 

The court loyalty of Baroness Souiny is 
amusing. but the author of Russian Court 
Memoirs, 1914-1916, has not the lady’s 
vivacity and has, to our Yankee under- 
standing, an incomprehensible affection for 
those of high estate. From the opening 
paragraph we choose an indicative sen- 
tence: 


During the last two years the Tzar has so 
endeared himself to his people that he now 














THE COMPTROLLER OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


will sell at his office in the Municipal Building, on 


Thursday, July 12, 1917, at 2-P. M. 


$47,500,000—4',% 


Gold Corporate Stock of the City of New York 


Payable July 1, 1967, 
and—— 


$7,500,000—4)4% 


Gold Corporate Stock (15-Year Serial) of the City of New York 


Maturing annually from July, 1, 1918, to July 1, 1932, inclusive. 


EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


and from all Taxation in the State of New York Except for 
State Purposes. 


The latter class will be only sofd in series. For example: A single bid for $15,000 
is a proposal for 15 $1,000 items maturing from one to fifteen years. No bids will be 
accepted for separate maturities. 




























































































Separate Proposals must be made for each class. 

The Greater New York Charter provides that bids may be made for'as small 

an amount as $10 and in multiples of $10 for each maturity. No bid for Cor- 
porate Stock in the serial form can be accepted for less than $150. 





























Send bids for each class in separate sealed envelopes, enclosed in other envelopes . 
addressed to the Comptroller. A deposit of Two Per Cent. of Par Value must accompany 
each Bid. Such deposit must be in money or certified check upon a New York State Bank 
or Trust Company, or any National Bank. 

For fuller information see “City Record, ” published at Nos. 96 and 98 Reade street, 
New York, or consult any Bank or Trust Company. Send for descriptive circwar to 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller 
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not only their respect and veneration 
as their emperor but their love and devotion as 
a friend whose first thought is for them and 
their welfare. 

Turning to the final chapter entitled 
Looking Forward we find, amid mention of 
other more or less important social matters, 
some discussion of the cost of rooms with 
private baths in Russian hotels. 

A curious and interesting compilation 
published just as the Revolution set free 
the long suffering Jews, is The Shield, 
edited by Gorky, Andreyev and Sologub. 
and with a foreword by W..E. Walling. 
This gathers stories, sketches, pleas and 
discussions of the Jewish problem, by 
eleven Russians including such representa- 
tive names as the editors, Paul Milyukov 
and Korelenko. These are dramatic, sym- 
pathetic, indignant. and show how the “in- 
tellectuals,” the liberty loving of Russia, 
felt toward this “hump on the back,” this 
shame of the nation. 

The Revolution of 1917 was not made in 
a day nor did chance play the part that 
the broken reports coming to us might sug- 
gest. William English Walling went to 
Russia in 1905, shortly after the October 
Manifesto. A new edition has been issued 
of Russia’s Message, the book he published 
after two years’ companionship with Rus- 
sians of all shades of revolutionary opin- 
ion. It sets forth the sordidness underlying 
the whole of the reign of Nicholas II. Mr. 
Walling’s intimate. personal knowledge of 
political movements takes one to the heart 
of Russian absolutism. The late Czar he 
paints not as the weakling apologists 
usually represent him, but as a crafty 
statesman, deep dyed in every form of 
political crime. This well informed study 
is of especial interest today. 
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Professor Kornilov has developed from 
his lectures at the College of Peter the 
Great, in Petrograd, a scholarly and un- 
biased study of Modern Russian History. 
The short introduction sketches the early 
history and describes the reigns of Cath- 
erine and Paul. The work deals with the 
nineteenth century, that is to the accession 
of Nicholas II. 1t is a book for the stu- 
dent, not heavy, but with no particular at- 
tempt to attract the casual reader. The 
full index makes it excellent for reference. 
The final period, 1894-1916, is given in 
four chapters by the translator. Alexander 
S. Kaun. A member of the intelligensia he 
does not attempt to treat the period in Pro- 
fessor Kornilov’s strictly historical spirit. 
His résumé of the final years of the long 
struggle for liberty is swift and readable, 
enthusiastic and very helpful to an under- 
standing of the climax that came’ after his 
work was in type. 

Isaac Don Levine has done all English 
readers good service in his account of The 
Russian Revolution. His book is clear, 
straight-forward, and gives the reader the 
sense of at last getting at something akin 
to facts and to what at least sound like 
rational explanations of events. Mr. Levine 
has been long watching the Russian situa- 
tion, studying each move as it was made, 
learning the qualities of each actor. Con- 
sequently, when he describes the events 
that led up to the Revolution, the amazing 
days in March, and the various crises that 








Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil’‘Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, the 
inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset digestion and spoil 
the good time you are expecting. 


You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But you 


have followed those days, the story takes 
on coherence, and its separate incidents 
have significance and bear consistent rela- 
tion to the whole movement. To those who 
would make their guess at the probable 
meanings of the daily conflicting reports 
from Russia, Mr. Levine’s timely book will 


can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. It’s the surest 
and safest preventive of digestive troubles. Nujol helps to remove 
decaying waste matter from the intestines before it has a chance 
to poison the system. In this way it prevents the headaches, weari- 
ness and depression as well as other more serious diseases caused by 
intestinal poisoning. 


Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent for the 


give some notion of the forces now at work 

and of the men now to the fore. 
Russia Yesterday and Tomorrow, by Baron- 
ess Souiny. The Century Company. $2. Rus- 
sian Court Memoirs. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 
The Shield. A. A. Knopf. $1.25. Russia’s Mes- 
sage, by W. E. Walling. A. A. Knopf. $1.50. 
Modern Russian History, by Alexander Kor- 
nilov. A. A. Knopf. 2 vols., $5. The Russian 
Revolution, by Isaac Don Levine. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE 
PEOPLE 

The railroads of the country are the 
chief arteries of its commerce; upon their 
intelligent management and wise adminis- 
tration depends much of our industrial suc- 
cess. Homer B. Vanderblue, in his book on 
Railroad Valuation, a Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx prize essay, has attempted a scien- 
tifie study of the economics of railway ad- 
ministration. He has examined the court 
decisions and the practises of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the 
various state agencies, for the purpose of 
arriving at a just estimate of the proper 
distribution of railway income. The char- 
acter of the book can be judged from an femory neent: 
examination of some of the chapter head- ow to Hemensber names, faces-ot * ; Crippled and Deformed 


names, 
ings, Physical Valuation, Cost of Repro- -. eget and Thence Wigs uni As We have successfully treated thousands of 
. . . . sufferers t i a 
duction. Unimpaired Investment, Intangible | "itso School 1404 Hearst Bldg. ( “ acing tee hy oe seh cog 
& TOWN 


bone diseases ; bodily deformities of in- 
Elements of “Fair Value,” etc. The book is 
GENEALOGIES fistonies 


fantile paralysis, hip joint diseases, 
non-partisan in its attitude toward the 
Catalogue, over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 


spinal curvature. club feet, fractures, 
problem, but highly technical and not to 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects the baby’s feed- 
ing. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as much for him as it 
does for the mother. 


Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less you need 
it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, does not weaken 
(even when taken in large quantities), it is not absorbed into the 
system, does not upset the stomach, is absolutely pure and harmless 
and is pleasant to take. 


— is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark—never in 
iu ° 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide 
resources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the pro- 
duct. Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no 
other product on the market like it. 


Write today to Dept. 12 on coupon and margin below for instructive 
booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY __(vew Jersey) 


Bayonne, N. J. 





Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses Woate your mame and address plainly below. Dept. 12 
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etc., without drugs, surgery or plas- 
ter casts, Our wonderful method is 
approved and endorsed by the world 
be recommended for popular reading. Prof, ADOLPH LORENZ of Vienna 
Government Partnership in Railroads, by Send for descriptive booklet T 
Mark Wymond, on the other hand, is a mik Wonsth st New Vork Che 
popular treatise dealing with the relation’ 
of the railroads to the Government, na- 
tional and state. Mr. Wymond is a railroad 
administrator. His book is a brief for the 
railroads. It makes much of the evils of 
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Private School Service 





CALIFORNIA 15 
1 Pacific School of Religion (Men 
and Women) ..cccccccece Berkeley 
17 
CONNECTICUT 18 
2 The Ely School for Girls. .Greenwich 
2 Saint Margaret’s School (Girls), 
. - Waterbury 19 
ILLINOIS 
4 The University of Chicago (Boys 20 
Pee GED -vaccinewsesusnde Chicago 
5s Todd Seminary (Boys)....Woodstock 2t 
INDIANA - 
6 Vaiparaiso University (Boys and | 23 
Giska) ccccccccccccccsces Valparaiso 24 
MAINE ” 
° 
7 Hebron Academy (Boys and Girls), 
Hebron 
MASSACHUSETTS 26 
8 Emerson College of Oratory (Boys 
and Girls) .ccccccccsececes Boston 27 
9 New England Conservatory of 
Music (Boys and Girls).....Boston 28 
10 School of Expression (Boys and 
GD ctcurncceresveseceses Boston 20 
11 Sea Pines (Girls) ........+- Brewster 
12 New Church Theological School 
CUE cp adetvawrunencens Cambridge - 
13 Sargent School for Physical Edu- 3 
cation (Women) ......-. Cambridge 
14 Williston Seminary (Boys), 31 
Easthampton 
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Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), _ 
Franklin 


16 Walnut Hill School (Girls)...Natick 


Wheaton College for Women. .Norton 
Worcester Academy (Boys) .Worcester 


NEW JERSEY 
Blake Tutoring School (Boys), 
akewood 


NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, Blackwell’s Island 
pe ee en Elmira 
Skidmore School (Girls), : 
Saratoga Springs 
Miss Mason’s School...... Tarrytown 


Russell Sage College of Practical 
Aste CWOMER)  ccccscccceces Troy 


The Oakwood Seminary (Boys and _ 
GEEEE) cvcececccceose Union Springs 


OHIO 
Glendale College ..........- Glendale 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mercersburg Academy (Boys), 
Mercersburg 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 
Kiskiminetas €prings School for 
OYS ccccccccccccccccoces Saltsburg 
TENNESSEE 
Martin College (Boys) ...... Pulaski 
VIRGINIA 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg 
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Pacific School of Religion || 


ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. L ; 

University ot California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term i 
1917. Address President C. S. Nash, Berke- 
ley, California. | 


An undenominational, union school of re- | 


All privileges of 


begins August 20, 








DO NOT GO AWAY 


without telling us your new address, so you 
will continue to enjoy The Independent. 
Be sure to give your old address too, and 
let us know, if possible about two weeks 
ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


‘ BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 











NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 
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ly end in Government ownership of the 
roads. Railway Organization and Manage- 
ment, by James Peabody, is a textbook for 
students who desire to enter upon positions 
as employees of the railroads or of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It presents 
a clear analysis of the executive, engineer- 
ing, operation, traffic and accounting de 
partments of a typical railroad, but it 
offers no criticism of the ways in which 
our transportation systems are controlled. 

Railroad Valuation, by Homer B. Vander- 

blue. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. Government 

Partnership in Railroads, by Mark Wymond. 

Wymond and Clark, Chicago. $1.50. Railway 


Organization and Management, by James Pea- 
body. LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 


HERBERT SPENCER 


A biography of Herbert Spencer by one 
who for years believed fervently in his 
teachings and who gradually changed his 
point of view to one of critical opposition, 
is written for the “Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century” series by Hugh Elliot. 
Spencer was not a man of action, and the 
story of his life is largely the story of his 
thinking and writing and publishing. In 
accordance with what he learned from his 
master, Mr. Elliot strives to attain “the 
right to speak of him as one of the greatest 
and most powerful minds of the nineteenth 
century”; that is, to get the spirit of 
Spencer’s philosophy without accepting his 
doctrines as finalities; to criticize details 
and to appreciate fundamental principles. 

In reading this brief survey one is again 
imprest with the power of a man who, 
“without money, without special education, 
without health, produced eighteen large 
volumes of philosophy of many diverse 
kinds; invented an entire new system 
which for half a century filled the attention 
of all thinking people; and led the chief 
controversies on evolution and _ biology 
without ever having received any tuition 
in these subjects.” The author says truly 
that Spencer was a pure Victorian—‘“he 
fiourished while his ideals were in fashion ; 
he withered when they passed away.” He 
was a maker of the nineteenth century, 
altho his influence persists with diminish- 
ing force into the twentieth. There is in- 
cluded a helpful bibliography, a chrono- 
logical table and an index. The frontispiece 
is from the Burgess portrait. 


Herbert Spencer, by Hugh Elliott. Henry Holt 
& Co. $2. 


A WORTHY FOE 

We are at war with the armed forces of 
Germany, and they are our enemies. But 
since the United States army and navy 
have ever been ready to recognize gallant 
or chivalrous conduct in their foes, pre- 
sumably we shall not depart from that 
traditional custom in the present war. This 
by way of foreword to The Emden, by 
Kapitiinleutnant von Miicke. We now have 
the complete story of that notable sea 
raider up to the time of her destruction by 
the Australian cruiser “Sydney.” It is a 
thrilling tale, one of which our foes may 
justly take pride. and concerning which the 
author writes with the personal modesty 
of a real sailor. If to the officers and men 
of the “Emden” it was simply their duty 
to harass and destroy as much of the sea 
power of their enemies as possible, it is to 


_their credit, tho Lieut. von Miicke does not 


seem to see it in that light since, he con- 
tends, the “Emden” was not a pirate, that 
they observed the strict rules of humanity 
in providing for the safety, even comfort, 
of their prisoners, especially in the case of 
women and children. To this, captured sea- 
men and civilian passengers have since 
testified. The flitting of the “Emden” 


hither and yon, together with the daring 
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and resource of her able commander, is a 
gallant tale that will live to brighten some 
of the darkest pages of history. As she went 
to her ocean grave with unstained colors 
flying, those of her crew who were cap- 
tured were properly treated with the ut- 
most consideration by the equally gallant 
eaptain of the “Sydney.” Lieut. von Miicke 
was in command of the detachment sent 
ashore to destroy the cable station at Keel- 
ing Island, and thus, escaping the “Syd- 
ney,” reached Germany after a further 
series of astonishing adventures. 


The Emden, by Kapitanleutnant von Miicke. 
Ritter & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 
The fifteenth volume of the National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography is as nearly 
a contemporary record of American public 
men and women as it is possible to make 
se inclusive a work. Amid the host of 
cheaply printed and superficially edited 
compilations of biographic notices it is a 
pleasure to meet this well considered work. 
The plan of the former volumes is con- 
tinued; that of including all the higher 
government officials both federal and 
stute, presidents of important societies, 
leaders in philanthropies and educational 
work, scientists and writers. The portraits 
are many and clear. An special word must 
be said for the uncommonly full and prac- 
tical indexing in which names of associa- 
tions, offices, papers, etc., are included. 


The National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy. Vol. XV. James T. White & Co. $10. 


GALSWORTHY 

Sheila Kaye Smith has written a sym- 
pathetic and discriminating study of John 
Galsworthy. She ranks the plays first, 
“Strife” at the head; then the novels, then 
the sketches, last the poems—indeed hardly 
at all the poems! She analyses his attitude 
toward life as that of the reformer and 
the artist combined, the artist predominat- 
ing. His strongest element is situation 
rather than character; his predisposition is 
toward suffering, and humor becomes in 
him irony. He falls down in plot perhaps, 
aud this by reason of not always quite 
plumbing the depths of his characters. He 
puints life simply as he sees it, not as it 
may be altered by determination. 

Above all these limitations and differen- 
tiations Galsworthy’s sense for beauty and 
fitness of word never fails, he is ever the 
poet in prose, the master of concise ex- 
pressive language. His admirers will like 
this essay and it may help those who de- 
mand that he be other than he is to under- 
stand and value one of the real artists of 
our time. 


John Galsworthy, by Sheila Kaye Smith. 
Henry Holt & Co. 60 cents. 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA 


W. H. Hudson has a genius for titles. 
Fancy anyone ever having idle days 
anywhere and then finding time to 
write about them afterward. It is good 
for the modern soul to have a book with a 
title like that lying on the library table. 
As a matter of fact the modern soul won’t 
let it lie there long without reading it and 
finding that its charm and restfulness ex- 
tend a long way beyond the title. 

It is the record of the way the author 
spent his time when he started on a or- 
nithological expedition in Patagonia and 
was laid up at the outset by an accidental 
bullet in his knee. It is a book of agree- 
able musings on beasts and birds and men 
and things generally. There is more nat- 
ural history and less romance than in 
most of Hudson’s books—which is a hair- 
splitting distinction because Hudson al- 
ways makes romance sound absolutely true 






















Where Motoring Is a Real Joy 


Amidst scenery of incomparable gran- 
deur, stretch miles of smooth, hard roads,— 
cut out of the living rock,—knowing nothing 
of mud, and mire and ruts — the finest 
motoring highways in the world. 


Visit Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes). Your railroad ticket there includes 
the Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation 
Company’s famous seventy-mile-each-way 
auto trip from Denver. To reach Denver 
take the 


"Rocky Mountain Limited” 


—Daily to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 


A superb train via Rock Island Lines— 
no extra fare. Only direct route from the 
east to both Denver and Colorado Springs. 
_ Leave LaSalle Station, Chicago, any morn- 
ing and enjoy dinner among the Colorado 
Rockies next day. See the Rocky Mountain 
National Park (Estes) and Pike’s Peak Region. 


Other convenient modern all-steel trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. 


Reasonable expense, low round-trip fare and hotels 
to fit every purse. Let us tell you just where to go, 
what to see and how little it costs. Write today. 


Rock Island Lines 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all important cities 
ALLEN, P. Traffic Manager 
naan 730 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Safety and Service First 




















































































WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western en e Mohawk Trail 
Now (Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamsto Village Beautiful” 


L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. 


Pawling. N. Y. 
“Real Tour” 


Tel. 34-Pawling. 

















SPEND YOUR VACATION 
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4,000 Feet Above the Sea mt 


At Virginia’s Most Celebrated Mountain Resort 
Skyland, on Famous Stony Man Mountain 
Always cool. 


nials; 15 acres of vegetables, herd of tuber- 
culin-tested cows, lambs, mutton, chickens and 


No mosquitoes; 500 testimo- 


Hotel Puritan 


BOSTON 


: tt Eat 1" § a 94 + 








eggs from Skyland’s mountain farms. 

Dancing, Tennis, Fine Orchestra, Magnificent 
Scenery. Fifty open wood fireplaces. 

A special feature at Skyland is the livery 
stable of saddle horses. Radiating from Sky- 
land and connecting the neighboring peaks, 
canyons and mountain streams are numerous 
well-graded trails, affording opportunities to 
ride under conditions which can be found no- 
where else east of California. 

Send for beautifully illustrated booklet to 
Proprietor, G@. Preeman Pollock, Skyland, Page Co., Va. 


OPEN JUNE TO NOVEMBER 1 

















390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station, 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for'our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 
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Your rail tickets are good for transportation on D & C Line Steamers without extra 
charge. Practically all classes of tickets, including reduced-rate, round-trip, delegate 
and tourist tickets, are honored on D & C steamers. Ask your ticket agent to route you 
via D & C Line. Steamer Schedules 

Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo; also between Detroit and Cleveland, and between Toledo 
and Put-in-Bay. Four trips weekly between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and Lake Huron way 
ports. Send 2c stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. Address L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., 
No. 7 Third Street, Detroit, Mich, 

Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. MeMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. L. G, wis, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
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Hudson River 4y Daylight 


FOR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delightful one 
day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


Service daily, except Sunday, between New York and Albany, with 
connections for the Catskills, the Adirondacks and points north, east 
and west. Through rail tickets via New York Central or West Shore 
R. R. accepted on steamers. Orchestra; restaurant. 


PIITINTITINITTI TINIE CL PEM 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated summer literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 
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MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottaze resort in the State 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season early in June. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system and disposal plant. 

Address Hotet Conewaco, P. L. We1mer, Manager, Lebanon, Pa., until June rsth; 
after that date at Mount Gretna. 

DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 
United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12. 

Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


A. D. SMITH, Free'tandGen'lSupt, | c,, -* LEBANON, PA. 

















and scientific fact sound like the wildest 
and most delightful sort of romance. It is 
all explained by that convenient and com- 
prehensive word, style, which is simply a 
synonym for personality and, like person- 
ality, much better to enjoy than to analyze. 


Idle Days in Patagonia, by W. H. Hudson. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


YESTERDAY’S SOLDIERS 


The Life of Ulysses S. Grant, by Louis 
A. Coolidge, is a popular biography. The 
book offers nothing new about the career 
of the great American commander, but it 
is easy and entertaining reading, full of 
vivid details about the personal life of the 
hero, Considerably more than half of the 
book is devoted to the story of Grant's life 
after the end of the Civil War. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $2.) 

The Mexican War Diary of General 
George B. McClellan, edited by William 
Starr Myers, besides containing a remark- 
able revelation of General McClellan’s 
much debated personality, and graphic pic- 
tures of the march on Mexico City from 
Vera Cruz, fully explains, at that early 
date, the unwisdom of employing raw vol- 
unteer forces in active military operations. 
In this case their lack of morale and ma- 
terial fitness served rather to hamper than 
assist the regular forces. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, $1.) 

The Old First Massachusetts Coast Ar- 
tillery, by Frederick Morse Cutler, is the 
record of this famous military body 
from its origin in 1784. The Train Bands 
are traced thru the militia, into the Na- 
tional Guard in such manner that the lit- 
tle volume makes most interesting histori- 
cal reading. It will be news to many to find 
that in 1784 the general apathy toward 
military affairs in the United States was 
so marked that the total regular army 
was comprized within a single company, 
now Battery F of the Field Artillery. (The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.) 

Rossiter Johnson is an acknowledged au- 
thority upon military history, but his 
Fight for the Republic is merely a restate- 
ment of information which can be found 
in his earlier books and in those of a dozen 
other writers. The book is written in clear 
and simple English, but is absolutely lack- 
ing in details about the political, social and 
economic background of the War of Seces- 
sion. It cannot be recommended to students 
familiar with the work of Burgess, Rhodes, 
Ropes, Wood and Edmunds and Formby, 
but will be useful to any one making a 
beginning in the field. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sens, $2.50.) 


CHURCH AFFAIRS 


Modern Messages from Great Hymns, 
popular discourses on twelve favorite 
hymns, giving such biographical and illus- 
trative material as will lead to a clear un- 
derstanding of the content and message of 
exch. (Abingdon Press, $1.25.) 


Efficiency applied to church work is the 
theme of A Modern Church Program, in 
which A. F. McGarrah suggests many 
methods for pastors and lay workers. He 
advises that church campaigns be mapped 
out with particular reference to the various 
seasons of the year. Valuable forms and 
blanks are displayed in an appendix. 
(F. H. Revell & Co., 60 cents.) 


In his usual masterful fashion, Henry 
Churchill King singles out the Fundamen- 
tal Questions involved in the Christian 
view of God and the world. Seven prob- 
lems, vital to the religion of every thinker, 
are discussed. President King is most suc- 
cessful in his handling of the perennial 
problem for all idealism—the question of 
suffering and sin. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

Modern Church Finance by Albert F. 
MecGarrah, contains a large fund of in- 
formation about the principles and meth- 
ods best adapted for the business manage- 
ment of church affairs. Budget plans. 
finance campaigns, the every member can- 
vass, as well as church accounting and 
business efficiency, are admirably outlined 
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NOW READY 


The Vocational 
Library 


Studies in Christian Heroism 








The “Library” consists of four small vol- 
umes, attractively and uniformly bound in 
flexible cloth, put up in a set in a neat box, 
or sold separately. 


Price $2.00 Net, for the Set 


The Vocational Library has been designed 
for one particular purpose: to present to 
young people the appeal of Christian serv- 
ice at the time when they are thinking of 
choosing their life work. 


Such courageous, whole-hearted devotion 
to the Master’s cause as these litt!e vol- 
umes record will bring to many the “one 
clear call’? to consecrate their own lives to 
a like service. Note the titles: 


THE TRIUMPHANT MINISTRY 
By Timothy Kilbourn. 40 Cents 
This volume, written in the form of letters 
from the author to a young fellow minister, 
covers many vital questions of interest con- 
cerning the Christian ministry. 


By John T. Faris, D. D. 60 Cents 
Made up of brief chapters from the lives 
of ministers at home and abroad who have 
made an indelible mark on the church. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the incidents lead- 
ing up to the decision to enter the ministry. 


THEIR CALL TO SERVICE 

By Philip E. Howard. 60 Cents 
This is a similar volume, devoted to lay- 
men, and aims to show how young men who 
do not go into the ministry, may respond 
to a defn ite call to serve God in business 
or other callings. 


JUST ISSUED 


HEROES OF THE CAMPUS 


By Joseph W. Cochran, D.D. 60 Cents 
Tells of students, both young men and a 
young woman, who have been notable in 
college life because of their sterling char- 
acter, as well as their Christian leadership 
in student affairs. 





Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(The Westminster Press) 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Bldg. 
New York Chicago Cincinnati Nashville 
St. Louis San Francisco Pittsburgh 
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and discussed. The finance committee of 
every church should be supplied with this 
complete Ov by an expert. (I. H. Revell 
& Co., $1.25.) 

Truths That Save is a collection of in- 
terviews and five minute talks given by 
F. H. Decker, head of the Church House, 
Providence. They go straight to the heart 
of the moral questions with which they 
deal, and will certainly help those who are 
feeling their way in the same great task, 
that of helping men and women solve the 
problems of suffering and sin. (The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, $1.) 

The Ministry, an Appeal to College Men, 
by President Thwing, is an excellent little 
volume setting forth the attractions and 
objections to the ministry today, and em- 
phasizing the qualities necessary in the 
man who would make a true success of the 
sacred calling. President Thwing holds that 
the opportunities for service and influence 
in moral and social upbuilding were never 
greater for the devoted minister than now. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 50 cents.) 


STORY BOOKS 


The Whale and the Grasshopper, by 
Seumas O’Brien. Gay fables full of true 
Irish humor and shrewd comments on the 
time. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.35.) 


Stories of hidden treasure are perennially 
popular. The Hiding Places, by Allen 
French, is a story of the treasure hidden 
on a New England farm and of the avarice 
and enmity that the finding of it engenders. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35.) 


Bringing Out Barbara, by Ethel Train, 
is a somewhat trivial love story about a 
wholesome and lovable little debutante who 
did not like society and did not want to 
come out, a “poor little rich girl’! 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


Grace S. Richmond has written The 
Brown Study, a religious love story. A 
sincere clergyman leaves a wealthy parish 
and pleasant associations in order to be 
able to do a simple, human work among 
people who really  —— him. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.25. 

An odd and little collection 
of stories on the Romance of Labor has 
been arranged by F. D. Twombly and J. C. 
Dana. These are extracts from novels and 
describe all sorts of work from logging 
by Edward Stewart White to glass blow- 
ing by F. Marion Crawford. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, 75 cents.) 

If you can imagine “The Broad High- 
way” turned into Hell’s Kitchen in 
New York, you have a fair idea of Jeffery 
Farnol’s latest story, The Definite Object. 
Even in the disguise of Bowery life and 
dialect the characters and the 'o- 
imitate altogether too closely Mr. Farnol’s 
earlier success. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) 


Children of the Desert, by Louis Dodge, 
is a melodramatic novel in which is told 
the story of the love of a “king among 
men” for an irresponsible, utterly unworthy 
woman who destroys his faith and his life. 
The beauty he would have built up she 
broke down. The scene is laid in the Soui- 
western desert near Mexico. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.35.) 


The Torchbearers of Bohemia is a ro- 
mantic, historical story by a Russian 
writer, V. I. Kryshanovskaya, and deals 
with the events of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury in Bohemia, the fight of the Bohemians 
for political and religious freedom, the de- 
nunciation of corruptions in the church 
by John Huss and his followers, and the 
martyrdom of the great View leader. 
(Robert M. McBride, $1.40. 


In his new novel, When A Sun Stood 
Still, Cyrus Townsend Brady has ampli- 
fied the Bible narrative of the taking of 
Jericho and the battle with the five kings 
ana Joshua’s command to the sun, and 
associated with this narrative the love 
story of a prince of the tribe of Benja- 
miv. Mr. Brady’s description of the “rich 
green leaves” of the olive tree makes one 
wonder if he has ever seen them! (F. H 
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WAR-TIME WATCHWORDS 


—Economy 
—Efficiency 


The American Adding and Listing Ma- 
chine meets the exacting requirements of 
present day business efficiency. It is 
simplicity itself. Seven 
keys do the work of 81 or 


more. It addsand lists up 
to one million dollars. 


The American Adder 


Machine-Made Totals and Calcu- 
lations in Your Own Business 


Do you havethem? They mean unvary- 
ing accuracy—they mean definite knowl- 
edge — they mean saving of time — and 
they mean security from loss of money 
through mistakes. 


MoneyCannotBuy Better Materials 


Every part of the American Adding 
and Listing Machine, excepting the 
moulded base, is made of selected steel — 
the same special stock that is used in all 
expensive adders, typewriters, etc. 


“*Mail-Order’’ Coupon—Clip and send to-day. 
oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Dept. 310 
Adding Machine Division, Chicago 
Express one American Adder on terms as in- 
dicated by cross in square. 
Will per 96 hesowith—@ per month for 12 
months, 
Will pay cash in 30 days, less 3 per cent. 
r 


der cancellable in 15 days after delivery, 
with return of any money paid without argu- 
ment if machine is not entirely satisfactory. 
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COMPANY, INC. 


General Advertising Agents 
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Romeike’s Press rt . 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
— and we will show how they can 
e of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 





Revell & Co., $1.35.) 
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R ESTABLISHED 1665 A 


6% First 
Mortgage 
Bonds 


Secured by a Most 
Important Natural 
Resource —Coal 


























Value of security 
nearly three times 
total loan. 


Net earnings, sub- 
stantially above re- 
quirements, assured 
by long-time lease 
and contracts. 














Ownership possessed 
by one of the largest 
and best-known con- 
sumers in the Middle 
West. 
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Production directly 
in charge of old- 
established, ex peri- 
enced coal operators. 


Ample sinking fund 


provision. 


Denominations of 
$500 and $1000, to 
net 6%. 


Send for Circular 
No. 988 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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est at the moment because of the dras- 
tic liquidation it has experienced. Fol- 
lowing the fall of bond prices from 1909 
onward, which was unexplainable for a 
long period, it was finally ascertained that 
the silent drop in prices was occasioned by 
the zeal of Teutonic institutions and in- 
vestors to acquire gold in preparation for 
political changes. 

While we had a rise in average 
bond prices from the latter part of 
1915 thru to the beginning of this year, the 
entry of the United States into the war 
was interpreted as an argument for lower 
prices. 

These facts coupled with the talk of high 
taxes on incomes, have resulted in a gen- 
eral lowering of bond prices until the whole 
has resulted in almost complete indifference 
on the part of the large investors to cor- 
poration bonds. The bond buying by large 
interests has been confined recently to tax- 
free issues such as the United States Lib- 
erty Loan bonds and municipal securities. 
However, as the large subscribers to the 
Liberty Loan will only get a fractional 
allotment, it is likely that some of these 
will seek investment for their idle funds 
in other classes of bonds. 


Tet bond market is of unusual inter- 


believe it is safe to assume that large 

buyers will continue to look for tax-free 

bonds and for this reason there should be 
a steadily increasing demand for good 
municipal issues on account of their tax- 
free feature. For the small investor there is 
not a great deal of inducement offered to 
confine all of his purchasing to municipals 
because they yield little above 4 per cent. 
The small investor is taxed so lightly that 
it is not worth while for him to lose 1 per 
cent (one-fifth of a 5 per cent return on 
an ordinary taxable investment) in order 
to secure a tax-free security. 

Of course, in the case of the large in- 
vestor whose tax and sur-tax under the 
proposed income tax schedule might reach 
as high as 40 per cent of income, an in- 
vestment netting 5 per cent would be cut 
down to 3 per cent. In his case, an invest- 
ment in tax-free securities yielding 34 per 
cent or 4 per cent would be preferable. 
It is this point of view which has caused 
a great deal of liquidation of sound securi- 
ties, without, however, causing a loss in 
intrinsic values. There are many sound 
railroad bonds which normally sell on a 5 
per cent basis which are now selling on 


or even better. 

Among the important factors which affect 
the future course of bond-prices are: de- 
mands of capital by this Government and 
taxation of bonds by this Government for 
war purposes. The demands for capital by 
all governments will result in higher inter- 
est rates for our own Government securi- 
ties, so if tax-free Government securities 
ever reach a 4 per cent yield, railroad se- 
curities which are not tax-free must adjust 
their selling price so that they will sell 
lower than our Government bonds. If a 





| tax-free Government bond sells usually on 






MARKET PLACE TALKS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


from a 5 per cent to a 6 per cent basis, 
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TAXATION AND THE BOND MARKET 


a 3 per cent basis when taxable railroad 
bonds of first grade sell on a 4.25 per cent 
basis, then, when a tax-free Government 
bond is selling on a 4 per cent basis, a first 
grade railrofd bond must reach a 5 per 
cent basis, or thereabouts, in the first 
downward movement. 

However, there are factors which affect 
the bond market in another way. If, for 
instance, a number of large investors decide 
to sell millions of dollars of corporation 
bonds in order to switch into tax-free se- 
curities, the result will be a deluge of 
offerings and decline in prices. The decline. 
in the flood of selling, as has happened, 
will cause prices to reach a level lower 
than intrinsic value warrants. In other 
words, the actual pressure on the bond 
market has been so great and the demand 
for corporation bonds so small, that bonds 
went down very fast—far below normal 
intrinsic values. 

As I have pointed out, the small investor 
is not materially affected by the proposed 
tax schodules. A calculation shows that a 
fund invested in bonds (at 6 per cent) to 
yield an annual income of $100,000, will 
show a net yield after the proposed taxes 
are deducted, of about 4.60 per cent or 
an amount considerably above the yield 
afforded by good tax-free securities. Smaller 
incomes would be affected in a proportion- 
ately lesser degree so that as the income 
decreased toward $2000, the proposed ex- 
empt income, the yield after taxes would 
increase. 

Furthermore, there are three prospects 
which would favorably affect such an in- 
vestment— 

(1) In ease of railroad bonds—an in- 
crease in rates. 

(2) Reduction of taxation at close of 
war. 

(3) Enhancement in value as soon as 
wave of liquidation ceased. 

For the man whose income is from $5000 
to $25,000 the tax is negligible if the prin- 
cipal be invested to yield a gross of from 
54 per cent to 6 per cent. 

It is possible to invest funds at this time 
to yield from 54 to 6 per cept gross and 
have comparative safety of principal and 
interest. There is no doubt that the Gov- 
ernment program of war preparedness will 
affect all industries, very materially, espe- 
cially by way of regulation or supervision. 
However, it must be conceded that war 
brings on a great demand for munitions. 
and munitions have to be shipped; all of 
these things mean demand for labor and 
transportation. 


ITH an increasing business activity, 

and no labor disturbances, all indus- 

tries should prosper and this should 
result in an _ increasing margin of 
safety for many railroad, industrial 
and public utility corporations. There 
are a great many sound railroad 
bonds which are now selling at prices 
to yield over 5 per cent. If the small man 
who bought his Liberty Bond last month 
has more funds to invest and wants to 
average up his income, he can do it by pur- 
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HIS little brochure, whose value is out of all propor- 
tion to its size, reaffirms those fixed principles of con- 
servatism that many are apt to overlook in such a period. 











service corporations particularly those deal- 
ing in power. 
A wave of purchasing by medium-grade 
investors, that is to say those who earn 
from $5000 to $25,000 annually, would 
start a healthy movement in the bond mar- 
ket and would serve to check the decline 
ne ; have just published a booklet with the above 

holders of securities who are heavily taxed < a e eenerys 
under the proposed schedules. title, which outlines the precautions that shou 

Investors have been advised in some |== be taken to ensure safety of invested funds at this time. 
quarters to “wait for the swings” before |== 
investing—that is to say: to buy when 
prices are low and sell when they are high 
But, even the large institutions which dea 
have funds—and not tie up money in banks . . . 
at a low rate of interest until bonds are will send this booklet on request to every in 
at a point believed to be low in price. vestor who is genuinely interested, together with 
— should whe nd the r — on our August Investment List. This list describes a diver- 
t e eculation, . 
roma = lng is pee ra peste ore sified variety of sound first mortgage bonds, safeguarded 
and affords a good yield—an_ investor, under the Straus Plan, which are desirable war-time 
investments. They net 5%—6%. Write today for this 


literature, and specify 

HE Liberty Loan was the first real 
| ane given the bond business in so 

far as the millions of people who previ- 
ously did not own bonds were concerned. 
The Franco-Prussian indemnity made the 
French buy their Government bonds and 
taught them what bonds were. In our Civil 
War greenbacks were more or less of a 
substitute for bonds. But the Liberty Loan 
has been taken by 4,000,000 people, whereas 
previously less than 300,000 Americans 
actually owned bonds. 

There is no doubt that with such an 
aggregation of investors, and with the in- 
dustrial activity that lies before us, the 
American people will begin to interest them- 
selves in sound securities as opposed to 
mining and industrial stocks of the wildcat 


Booklet No. G-712 


S:W.STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Loeb Arcade Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 
Mercantile Library Bldg. 
DayToNn 
701-3 Lindsey Bldg. 





San FRaANctIsco 
Crocker Bldg. 
Kansas Crry 
207 Republic Bldg. 


ROCHESTER 
825 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg. 
Boston 
185 Devonshire Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
606 Liberty Bldg. 
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class. With a movement in this direction 
and the purchase of sound bonds under 
intelligent guidance, it would be possible 
to inaugurate a real bull movement in the 
bond market in spite of high taxes and en- 
suing liquidation on the part of the large 
bondholders. 
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The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal 
attention is given to the desires of 
its subscribers for information in 
regard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, busi- 
ness or professional man, woman 
or minor. All information given 


will be held in strict confidence. 
__s 
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An Empire in the 
* 

Antilles 
American brains and American 
capital are developing the wonder- 
ful natural resources of Hayti in 
a way similar to that of English 


and Dutch capital in the East In- 
dies in times past. 


In addition to its sugar proper- 
ties the Haytian American Cor- 
poration owns Railroads, Electric 
Light Plants, Tramways, Docks 
and Piers and the most fertile and 
important section of Hayti. 


The sugar development of the 
Haytian American Corporation 
promises to make this Company 
one of the most profitable sugar 
companies in the world. 


Write for circular D-10 giving 
details of Haytian American Se- 
curities, 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street New York City 





























High Grade 


Investments 


Many well-secured railroad and 
corporation bonds are selling at a 
low level, affording an unusual 
return upon the investment. 


We will be glad to prepare lists 
of bonds suited to the individual 
requirements of investors of varie 
ous classes. 


Address Department [ 


Redmond aco. 


33 Pine St. - - New York 
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Write for These Books on 
Game Birds and Game 
Farming 


They tell all about game farm- 
ing—the profit and pleasure to 
be obtained from it. “‘Game 
Farming for Profitand Pleasure’’ 
is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole, de- 
scribes the many game birds, 
tells of their food and habits, 
etc. “‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting’’ is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on 
the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


1037 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 











What to Read 


about 
Aircraft 























The Aeroplane, by C. Grahame-White 
an¢ Hay Harper. (Stokes, New York, 
$1.50.) Popularly written history of the 
triumph of the flying machine, with over 
2 hundred diagrams of many different 
models and chapters on aerial training and 
warfare. 

Model Aeroplanes and Their Motors, by 
G. A. Cavanagh. (Moffat, Yard, New York, 
$1.) A small handbook of aeroplane con- 
struction, with diagrams of various models 
of biplanes, monoplanes and seaplanes. 


Textbook of Naval Aeronautics, by 
Henry Woodhouse. (Century, New York, 
$6.) Specialists contribute chapters to this 
most up-to-date book with its 300 illustra- 
tions. It deals with the need of aircraft in 
the war, with the organization of our 
service, and includes the latest official in- 
formation. 


Flying Machines, by R. Kennedy. (Van 
Nostrand, New York, $2.) A scientific work 
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Normal, Grammar School, 
High School, Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Tyvewriting, Civil Service, Agricultural, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering Automobile Sales, 
manship. Law and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free. 


For ‘Free Tuition Plan” address, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


DIVIDEND 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 
Quarterly Dividend 
\ quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable July 20, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 6, 1917. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed. Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 
New York, June 28, 1917. 


KEEP YOUR 
DOLLARS BUSY 


Now, as never before, it is important that 
your money be kept at work in legiti- 
mate enterprises. You will benefit by 
consulting The Independent Investor's 
Service before buying securities of 
whose merit you are uncertain. 






































on design and construction, with rules, 
measurements and principles stated non- 
technically. 

Learning to Fly, by C. Grahame-White 
and H. Harper. (Macmillan, New York, 
75 cents.) A good. readable exposition of 
the airman’s training and what he needs 
by way of temperament and physique. 

Zeppelins and Super-Zeppelins, by R. P. 
Hearne. (Lane, New York, $1.) A seary 
book, but not more so than its subject has 
proven it deserved. Shows the possibilities 
of the airship and the way to defend 
against it. . 

Flying Men and Their Machines, by C. 
Winchester. (Dutton, New York, $2.50.) 
A recent descriptive work interestingly 
written, comprehensive, well illustrated. 

Aircraft in Warfare, by F. W. Lanches- 
ter. (Appleton, New York, $4.) The 
“fourth arm,” its defensive and _ tactical 
value, its use in attack, and its impor- 
tance in sea warfare are some of the mat- 
ters here made clear. 


Aerial Navigation, by A. F. Zahm. (Ap- 
pleton, New York, $3.) Accounts of the 
various experiments that have led to the 
development of the various forms of air- 
craft, with chapters on winds and storms. 

MAGAZINES. Scientific American, weekly 
(238 Broadway, New York, $4). Flying, 
monthly (280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
$3). Aerial Age, weekly (Fortieth Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York, $4). 
Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering, 12 
West Thirty-second street, New York, $2. 
Flight, English weekly (Brentano’s, New 
York, $4). 

BULLETINS. Aeronautic Federation of 
the Western Hemisphere, February, 1916 
(Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C.). 
Military Aviation, War Department Docu- 
ment 515 (Superintendent of Documents). 
Aviation Schools and Training Grounds 
for the Signal Corps (Superintendent of 
Documents, 50 cents). 


ARTICLES. Nation, March 15, 1917 (Zep- 
pelin and His Achievement). Harper, April, 
1917 (Safe and Useful Aeroplane; an In- 
terview with Orville Wright). Everybody’s, 
May, 1917 (Wings of the United States). 
New Republic, April 28, 1917 (Our Duty 
in the Air). Outlook, June 6. 1917 (Our 
Flying Corps), June 27, 1917 (America’s 
Air Fleet). Independent, June 16, 1917 
(Only Way), June 30, 1917 (Third 
Ibimension in War), April 28, 1917 (Our 





Fleet in the Air). 








How can I safely 
get over 67? 


It is this that tests the investor’s skill. 
Up to 6% all is pretty plain sailing— 
but with all returns over 6% there 
usually enters a compensating factor— 
generally the element of risk. The 
higher the return the higher the risk 
—this seems elementary. The 


LACEY PROFIT SHARING BOND 
however, solves the problem otherwise. 
It pays over 6% (sometimes indeed to 


average over 30% per annum) and the 
compensating factor is not risk but waiting. In- 
vestors in these bonds must be ready to wait 
(in absolute safety) for 2 to 5 years—even 
longer in some cases. 


LACEY PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
are practically certificates of part- 
ownership in large selected tracts of 
standing timber bought at sacrifice 
rices (under advice of James D. Lacey & 
mpany, the country’s leading timber factors 
for 37 years) and held for a profit. Many large 
fortunes have been thus made under thesame 
auspices, and no cent has ever been lost for an 
investor. The bonds pay 6% cumulative (de- 
ferred) interest plus profits. The principal is 
secure, large profits practically certain. De- 
nominations $100, $500, $1000. 


Booklet T -20 3gives illest perticulare, 
and should be read by all thoughtful 
investors. Sent on request, 


ACEY [IMBER’G. | 


332 S. Michigan Ave. | 
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THE 1917 


1850 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


TELLUS 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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6 TIME CERTIFICATES 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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Cle gFluid 


Have you soiled only the tips of 
your white gloves? Use alittle Car- 
bona and save the cleaner’s cost. 


Carbona cannot explode. 
15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists. 





Shoes made with “F. B. & C.”’ white, bronze and f 





colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Flut 
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PEBBLES 


The scope of the periscope becomes 
more and more peri-lous.—London Opin- 
ton. 

President Wilson is to have a street in 
Paris named after him. “Rue Wilson”? 
The Kaiser will.—London Opinion. 


Visitor—How many men are studying at 
Lehigh? 

Host ’"18—Oh! Not half of them.—Le- 
high Burr. 


Boob—Most things that are bought go 
to the buyer. 

Simp—Yeah, all except coal, and that 
goes to the cellar.—Awgwan. 


He—tThat fellow is swift as an arrow 
on his feet. 

She—Does that account for his having 
bowed legs?—Penn State Froth. 





Tommy (to fractious prisoner )—Look 
here, young feller, if you arn’t careful I 
shall have to send you back to your 
friends !—London Passing Show. 


A rural magistrate has been fined 100 


pounds for giving his poultry corn. He 
might have pleaded he was only trying to 
ensure full crops.—London Opinion. 


War-Time Economy Enthusiast—Just 
tell James to get the motor ready—I want 
to run down to the public library to see 
the evening paper.—London Opinion. 


Talkative Grocer—How do you get on 
with the food-rationing, Sir? 

Large Party—Oh, it doesn’t affect me. 
I'm a_ conscientious objector !—London 
Passing Show. 


First Sergeant—All troops 
France will carry umbrellas. 

Second Sergeant—How’s that? 

First Sergeant—To prevent their being 
taken by storm.—Penn State Froth. 


sent to 


Mr. Lloyd George may be right, after 
all, in thinking that the Irish parties 
would end their quarrel if only they could 
be brought together. Anyway, the plan 
worked out quite successfully in the case 
of the Kilkenny cats.—Passing Show. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Antagonized to law, 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“T’d like to bust the Kaiser’s head 
And smash his royal jaw!” 
—Lampoon. 


Inquiring Lady—How much milk does 
your cow give a day? 

Truthful Boy—’Bout eight quarts, lady. 

Inquiring Lady—And how much of that 
do you sell? 

Truthful Boy—’Bout twelve quarts, lady. 
—New Idea. 


The Irish sergeant had a squad of re- 
cruits on the rifle range. He tried them on 
the 500-yard range, but none of them 
could hit the target. Then he tried them on 
the 300-yard, the 200-yard, and the 100- 
yard ranges in turn, but with no better 
success. When they had all missed on the 
shortest range, he looked around in de- 
spair. Then he straightened up. “Squad, 
attention !” he commanded. “Fix bayonets! 
Char-r-ge !”—Everybody’s. 


THE MOVIES AS AN EDUCATOR 
(Being Some of the Things They Have 
Taught Us.) 

That a blow on the head with a sledge 
hammer is the funniest thing in the world. 
That all the directors love a love-scene. 
That brevity is the soul of correspond- 

ence. 
That 
emotion. 
That spelling and grammar are lost arts. 
That the jewel of consistency is not in 
the director’s diadem. 
That extravagance in settings is the 
roid to the two-dollar houses——Lamb. 


deep breathing registers deep 





This never happens in an office 


where there is a Dictaphone 


Every one of your employees who is dictating to a stenographer is 
wasting just that much of her time and just that much of your money. 


Don’t make your stenographer write your letters ftwice—once in 
shorthand, again on the typewriter. 


Dictate to The Dictaphone. 
ciency. 
in perfectly. 


Get in line with genuine business effi- 
Small office or large office—one stenographer or fifty—it fits 


Let us demonstrate The Dictaphone on your work in your own office. 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone. 


If you don’t find 


that name in the ’phone book, write to 


* DICTAPAVNE 














ACGISTERED 


Dept. 115 G, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. 
Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in all other countries 


Dealers Everywhere. 





This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 





UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 


115 Broadway, New York, June 27, 1917. 
The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on July 1st next, will 
be paid on July 2nd upon presentation at the 
Company’s office, Room 315, U. S. Realty Building. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 72 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 
14, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 23, 1917. 

The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1917, at the office of 
the Treasurer in ow York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, June 16, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 30, 1917. 














G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 

15 Broad St., New York, June 28, 1917. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 28th day of June, 1917, a 
dividend of $2 per share was declared on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company, payable on and after 
the 16th day of July, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 6th dav of 

July, 1917. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 11. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, upon 
the Common Capital stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending June 30, 1917, will be 
paid on July 16, 1917, to shareholders of record 
at 12°00 o’clock noon June 20, 1917. The trans- 
fer Books of the Company will not be closed. 
Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, June 30, 1917. 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. 


Interest at per cent. 


the rate of per annum 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1917 (pay- 
able on and after July 20th) on all sums entitled 
thereto. Deposits made on or before July 10th 
will draw interest from July Ist. 


CROWELL HADDEN, President 

LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. 
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URING the past month thou- 

sands of people have cancelled 

orders for motor cars. Some 

have so with reason. The ma- 
jority, however, were prompted by 
hysteria. 

In this regard it is well to remember 
two things: first, that heavy cancella- 
tions are as earthquakes to industry; 
second, that buying motor cars today 
is buying transportation, education 
and health insurance. The motor car 
is a utility. Seventy-five per cent of 
all passenger car mileage is necessary 
mileage. The man who cancels his order 
for a car, provided he have the money 
to pay for it, is not practicing the sort 
of economy this nation requires. It 
would be more of a help to buy the 
car and economize by learning how to 
operate it efficiently. 

You will save both money and an- 
guish by embedding the following prin- 
ciples in your memory: 

1. Keep your tires properly inflated. 
If you run on tires that are not suffi- 
ciently blown up you will not run on 
them very long. Underinflated tires 
puncture easily. The side walls, which 
are the thinnest parts of all tires, are 
bent to and fro. This has the effect of 
loosening the rubber from the fabric, 
creating friction, and results in prema- 
ture disintegration. You can’t test the 
air pressure in a motor-car tire by 
pinching it. Buy a tire gage. They cost 
about a dollar. 

2. Stop when you get a puncture. The 
best way of ruining a tire is to run it 
flat. If you have no spares when the 
puncture occurs, or no inner tube, take 
the tire right off and run on the rim. 
Needless to say, when running on the 
rim it is well to run slowly. 

3. Start and stop your car gently. 
Every time you let the clutch go with 
a bang and the car jumps forward as 
tho it had been shot from a gun like 
breakfast food, you tear fifty cents’ 
worth of rubber off the rear tires. Ev- 
ery time you drive up to your stops at 
twenty miles an hour and jam on the 
brakes and lock the wheels, you scrape 
off another fifty cents’ worth of rubber. 
These things not only damage the rub- 
ber but injure the inner fabric. 

4. Keep your brakes properly adjust- 
ed. Brakes on the rear wheels should be 
adjusted so that the tension is the same 
for each wheel. If your brakes are im- 
properly adjusted so that one brake- 
band is tight while the other is loose 
the tight one will do all the braking 
and the tire on the wheel that does all 
the braking will wear out just twice as 
quickly as it should. 

5. Keep your wheels in proper align- 
ment. Wobbly wheels scrub the tire 
tread unevenly. 

6. Lubricate your springs frequently, 
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or buy one of several devices which 
keep the springs constantly lubricated. 

Springs are put on a car to absorb 
shocks caused by inequalities in the 











A GREASE AND OIL SCHEDULE TO 
KEEP YOUR CAR YOUNG 
Spare the oil and spoil the car is a 
major maxim of motoring. Always buy 
good lubricants of known brands. Even if 
their price is higher they will cost you 
less eventually than the nondescript kinds. 
You would not buy an unnamed car or an 
anonymous tire. Apply the same principle 
in buying lubricants. Order them by name 
and see that you get what you order. 
DAILY 
Part Quantity Lubricant 
Grease cups on 
front and rear 
springs two turns cup grease 
(or) 
if there are 
oil cups fill cylinder oil 
Spring 
shackles few drops machine oil 
Grease cups 
on steering 
knuckles and 
tie rod two turns cup grease 
Grease cup at 
base of steer- 
ing column two turns cup grease 
Examine crank add as 
case oil level needed cylinder oil 
EVERY WEEK 
Distributor 
shaft an hole few drops’ cylinder oil 
(or 
Distributor 
shaft grease 
cup one turn cup grease 
Squirt oil in 
rear wheel hub 
oil holes few drops’ cylinder oil 
Brake and 
clutch pedal 
ubs few drops’ cylinder oil 
Brake rocker 
shaft bearings few drops’ cylinder oil 
Grease cup 
front engine 
support two turns cup grease 
Oil hole in up- 
per steering 
column few drops’ cylinder oil 
Gear shift lev- 
er ball socket few drops’ cylinder oil 
Clutch release 
yoke bearings few drops cylinder oil 
Starting gear 
screw shaft few drops cylinder oil 
Speedometer 
swivel two turns cup grease 
EVERY MONTH 
Universals pack cases cup grease 
Drain crank 
case oil, flush 
with kerosene refill cylinder oil 
Front wheel 
bearings pack hubs cup grease 
Rear wheel 
bearings pack hubs cup grease 
Spring leaves graphite 
grease 
Speedometer 
shaft few drops’ cylinder oil 
Starter and 
generator . oil 
holes few drops machine oil 
Steering reach 
rod pack ends cup grease 
EVERY THREE MONTHS 
Drain  trans- 
mission, flush 
with kerosene refill heavy oil 
Drain rear 
axle housing, 
flush with ker- 
osene and refill heavy oil 
These instructions need slight variations 
in detail to fit various makes of car. But 
in principle they may be applied to all, 
























road. When they become rusted and 
caked with mud so that they are no 
longer flexible they cease to spring. 
Since all such blows are received first 
thru the wheels, the only cushioning 
influence between the frame and the 
road lies in the springiness of the 
pneumatic tires. It should be obvious 
that tires cannot last long under the 
burden of this double duty. 

7. Drive slowly around corners. Quite 
apart from the moral obligation of 
driving slowly around corners to pre- 
vent accidents, you will find it a good 
investment. Every time a car skids it 
leaves some of the rubber from its tires 
behind it. There is also a heavy strain 
on the fabric of the tire, often so heavy 
as to tear it internally. 

If the road is at all wet put on tire 

chains. They are indispensable on slip- 
pery roads and will not injure the tires 
if properly fitted. 
: 8. Find out the exact extent of tire 
injuries. When you hit a stone, car 
track, grade crossing or some other pro- 
tuberance with unusual force, the 
chances are one or more of your tires 
will be severely bruised. At the earliest 
opportunity take the tire off and ex- 
amine the fabric on the inside. Quite 
often tire bruises are scarcely visible 
on the outside, while inside the fabric 
may be badly torn. 

9. Use care when backing and ap- 
proaching curbs. It is a common sight 
to see motorists scraping away valuable 
rubber by running too close to the curb. 
Of course it is desirable to get the car 
in as close as possible. But it is feasible 
to come very close without touching. 

In turning in a narrow space, be 
careful not to run head on into curbs. 
Sharp cuts and bruises in front and 
rear tires are often the result of care- 
less maneuvering. Remember that rub- 
ber may be cut much more easily when 
wet than when dry. 

Many motorists—and a great many 
more chauffeurs—find it pleasant to 
drive along the smooth car tracks. This 
may be pleasant, but it is expensive, for 
the rails have sharp edges which play 
havoc with tires. 

10. Go over your tires frequently. If 
you find cuts or other abrasions in the 
tread, clean them out and vulcanize 
them at once. If you don’t, water and 
sand will sneak in between the rubber 
and the fabric, make blisters and even- 
tually loosen the tread entirely. You can 
buy a vulcanizer for about $3.50. If you 
want complete directions for repairing 
tires please write me. 

11. Pick your roads whenever you 
can. Slow down over the rough spots. 

12. Carry spare tubes in a clean box 
with a little French chalk. 

13. Keep your tires properly inflated. 





